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THOUGHTS 


ON THE 


Preſent Btate of Aﬀalts With Aung tea, 


AND 
THE MEANS OF CONCLLIATION, 


HOSE whe have any enthuflafn with re» 
ſpeck to publi matters, and who feel in 
thelr own minds a ſtrong and clear conviRtion, 
with regard to any important public queſtion, are 
apt to ſuppoſe, that men who profeſs to entertain 
a contrary opinion, are influenced by ſome baſe, 
ſactlous, or corrupt motive. They make no al- 
lowance for thoſe natural cauſes of difference of 
opinion, which have exiſted in all ages. They will 
not condeſcend to argue patiently with ſuch men, 
fill leſs will they ſuffer t hemſelves to ſuppoſe, 
” that their own Ideas may be in ſome degree erro- 
neous, and that the truth may lie between the two 
oppoſite ſentiments, * 


When elvll diſputes have gone ſo far, as to put 


army into the hands of esch of the partſes, the 


power ** arguement ly then * at an end. 
B The 


with too much zeal, In the prefent great diſpute, 
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The agitation of violent paſſions confirms more 
powerfully each of the parties in their firſt preju- 
dicesz and, until ſome great calamity or ſome 
great and unavoidable danger occaſions a pauſe, 
the voice of reaſon will 1 in vain endeavour to make 
itſelf heard. 

The great queſtion which has for many years 
agitated this country, concerning America, and 
has lighted the flames of civil war, affords a con- 
vincing proof, with how much violence perſons of 
the firſt abilities, are capable of embracing the 
oppolite ſides of a doubtful public controverſy, at 
the ſame time that it furniſhes an intereſting ex- 
ample, how very little mere force, is calculated to 
convince the underſtandings, or to remove the 
prejudices of mankind yz and though much has 
been wrote and ſpoken upon the ſubject, on both 
ſides of the Atlantic, it ſeems to me, that neither 
ſide have hitherto allowed a ſufficient degree of 
weight to the arguments of their opponents y nor 
has the queſtion, hitherto, been treated with that 
calmneſs, which promiſed to difeover the truth, or 
with that impartiality, which was calculated to re» 
concile the natural prejudices of contending parties, 

Thoſe who have at all accultomed themſelves 
to refleftion, are inclined on every occaſion, to ſuſ. 
pect the fairneſs of arguments, which are urged 


the love of Liberty, natural to a Briton, and 
the principles in which I have been eduested, on 


the one hand y and my attachment to Great Bri» 


taln, where my property, and all my friends and 
con · 
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connexions are ſituated, on the other; have all 
along balanced my mind in ſuch a manner, as to 
prevent, I truſt, my running into the extremes of 
either party z and as I feel mylelf incapable of 
being influenced by any baſe motive, ſo my care 
to avoid political connexions of all kinds, has, I 
hope, preſerved my underſtanding, in ſome de- 
at leaſt, from being warped upon this occa- 
fion, If, therefare, my talents were equal to the 
taſk, of canvaſſing properly this greac, queſtion, 
there is nothing to obſtruct my doing it in a fair, 
candid, and impartial manner, 

The late events in America ſeem to have ocea- 
ſioned ſome degree of pauſe, and I hold it to be the 
duty of every impartial man, to ſeize that favour- 
able moment, of laying before the public ſuch 
lights, as he may think of ſufficient importance to 
cull for their attention, 

The ſentiments which 1 ſhall deliver, are the 
reſult of my own reflectlons, without a view to 
ſerve either thoſe who are in, or out of office, but 
with a very ſincere defire, to ſerve my country in 
general and whatever reſpect I may entertain, for 
many gentlemen who have enrolled themſelves on 
either Ide of this queſtion, that reſpect ſhall not 
prevent me, from canvaſling the ſubject with the 
- Utmoſt freedom. 

In treating of this Important matter, I will begin, 
With a review of the grounds which have induced 
the Americans to take up arms, and will eonfider 
whether a ſufflelent weight has been allowed to 


theſe motives, on the part of Great Brltaln. I will 
B thei 
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then examine the grounds and motives of Great 


Britain, for rejecting the claims of the Colonies, 
and inſiſting on the full and. uncontrolled exerciſe 
of Legiſlative Power in America; and whether 
the Americans have given due weight, on their 
part, to theſe motives, This examination of the 
ſubject, will naturally ſuggeſt the reaſonableneſs 
and practicability of a reconciliation, by which 
each party will depart in ſome degree from their 
pretenſions, 


| believe there is now no doubt, that the true 
motive which has - united ſo great a part of the 
Amerleans in the preſent conteſt with Great Bri. 
tain, is the claim of Britain to a power of taxing 
them by the Parliament here, and of altering their 
Charters of Government, without any application 
for that purpoſe from themſelves, by the ſble 
power of our Legiſlature, If any man doubts 
that this is the caſe; let him revollect, that, before 


the wra of the Stamp Act, there was no Inſtance 


of any general combination In America, to reſiſt 
the authority of this eountry 4 that ſuch a general 
combination did immediately take place, after the 
paſting of that act, and an agreement, I think, was 
entered inte by moſt of the Colonies, not to Im- 
port or te eenſume any of eur goods er manu⸗ 


facturesz but fo ſoon as the Stamp Ack was Fes 


pealed, that eemblaationy and the non-[Mpertas 
tion agreement was diſfolyed, and great oa 

were made in conſequence of that repeal, In al- 
moſt every part of America, At that time many 


pamphlets were publiſhed in Amerlea, __— 
the 
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the right of this country to tax them, and point. 
ing out the conſequences which might follow, 
from the admiſſlon of ſuch a right. And fo ſoon 
1 new attempt was made by the Act 7th of His 
 Najeſty, to impoſe another tax upon tea and 
other articles, the ſame ſort of general combina- 
tion followed, and the pamphlet, intitled © Let- 
« ters from a Pennſylvania Farmer,” aſcribed to 
Mr. Dickenſon, was eagerly and univerſally read. 
But when all theſe taxes, except the tax upon tea, 
were repealed in 2770, and ſtrong aſſurances 
were given, in the name of Government, by the 
Carl of Hillſborough's. elreular letter to each of 
the Colonies, that it was the determined reſolution 
here, to Impoſe no new taxes upon them, the ſe⸗ 
cond importation agreement was gradually dil 
ſalved, though, as the tea tax was nut repealed, 
ſame of the moſt zealous Americans, endeavoured 
(till to keep it on foot: but the general good ſenſe 
of the people, when their fears were quieter, pre- 
valled then (as 1 hope and truſt It will dv now), 
and harmony was feltored; No attempt Was at 
this time made; to alter the Charters of the Colo⸗ 
files and therefore It does not appear, that thelk 
fears were exelied with relpect to that Important 

elat; but the immediate effect In America of the 

ll fer altering the Charter of the Maſſachuſfer's 
Bay, is a probt of thelr ſentiments concerning the 
eonſequeiiges of tych & power, yelled in the Parlias 


mont of G rear Yritaln 
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I thall hereafter take notice of the arguments 
of thoſe who contend, that the Americans had long 
ago formed the plan of rendering themſelves inde». 
pendent of Great Britain, and that the fear of 
parliamentary taxation was not the motive, but the 
pretext for taking up arms againſt this country, 
At preſent I ſhall take it for granted, that our 
elaims to a right of taxation, and of altering their 
charters of Government, were the true motives of 
the American reſiſtance, and ſhall conſider what 
degree of juſtification ariſes, from the apprehen» 
ſion which they might falrly entertain concerning 
the exerciſe of theſe powers, 


When the American Colonies were ſucceſively 
ſettled, they each obtained from the Crown, 
| Charters, eſtabliſhing a form of civil government; 
which, though differing a little from each other, 
yet in all, reſembling very much the Conſtitution 
of Great Britain, They had each an aſſembly 
choſen by the people, a Council reſembling our 
| Houſe of Lords, and a Governor repreſenting his 
Majeſty, By the united concurrence of theſe 
three branches, laws were made, which had force 
to bind all the inhabitants of the reſpective Colo- 
nies, and taxes were by them impoſed; but no 
law or act of their Legiſlature could continue va- 
lid, unleſs confirmed by his Majeſty in Council. 
By this laſt check, Great Britain was ſecured, that 
no act prejudicial to this country could have the 
force of a law; for, if his Majeſty had been ad- 
vifed by his Privy Council, to give his aſſent to 

| any 
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any ſuch improper act, there can be no doubt, that 
thoſe members of the Privy Council, who gave 
ſuch advice, might have been called to account 
by Parliament, and ſubjected to Impeachment, 
as well as for adviſing any other abuſe of the 
royal prerogative, 


On the other hand, by this ſpecies of conſtitu- 
tion, the Colonies were poſſeſſed of a controul, fl. 
tvated upon the ſpot, and placed In the handy of 
the repreſentatives of the people, upon the Ga« 
vernor of executive power in each Colony. They 
had alſo a general controul upon the adminiſtra» 
tlon of julticey and the ſame fort of general Ty» 
perintending and inquiſitorial power, for control» 
ling public abuſes of all kinds, which belongs to 
the Houſe of Commons In this country ; and the 
members of Aſſembly claimed, and by uſage ac» 
tually enjoyed, all the perſonal privileges within 
each Colony, which belong to the members of the 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons, | 


Every perſon who has at all conſidered the 
Conſtitution of this kingdom, muſt know, that 
the eſſence of the liberty of a Briton, conſiſts in 
the controlling power of the two houſes of Parlia- 
ment, without which, the prerogatives neceſſarily 
veſted in the Crown, and the neceſſary diſere- 
tionary power veſted in thoſe who adminiſter ju- 
ſtice, would, in ſpite of the belt laws, and in ſpite 
even of the controul of juries, that ineſtimable 
inſtitution, perpetually tend to abuſe, and that 


Britons would otherwiſe feel in ſome degree, that 


5 . Orgrading 
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degrading anxiety, which, In other countries, de» 


| baſes the human mind, under every ſpecies of abs 


ſolute Government, 


One of the moſt material ſupports of the con» 
trolling power of the Houſe of Commons in this 
country, is its power over the public purſe, and 
that no money can be levied upon the people 
without the vote of that houſe ; and though a very 
great revenue in taxes is now eſtabliſhed by per- 
manent acts, for the intereſt of the public debts, 
and other taxes to a large amount are granted to 
his Majeſty for life, as the expence of his civil 


liſt; yet the land tax and the malt tax have ne- 


ver been granted as a perpetuity, and for a long 
time paſt, theſe taxes have only been voted an- 
nually, Without the grant of theſe, Government, 
on its preſent footing, could not go on; for though, 
in times of peace, the taxes eſtabliſhed for the in- 
tereſt of the public debts, afford a ſurplus called 
the Sinking Fund, which comes into the Exche- 
quer annually without any new vote; yet that mo- 
ney could not be applied by Government, to any 
other -purpoſe than the payment of part of the 
public debts, without conſent of Parliament z nei- 
ther would that ſurplus, if ſeized illegally by the 
executive power, be ſufficient to pay the expence 
of the loweſt peace eſtabliſhment, 


His Majeſty is therefore under the neceſſity, of 
calling both Houſes of Parliament together an- 
nually, in order to have the land and malt tax 


voted; and when they are called, they have a righe 
to 
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to ſnqulre Inte all abuſes, and to refuſe voting the 
money until theſe abuſes are redreſſed. 

In former times, the dignity of the Crown was 
ſupported by the revenue of the Crown lands, and 
the hereditary revenues to Which the King, as 
feudal Lord, was intitled, During that period, 
the Crown was not under the ſame neceſſity as 
now, of calling Parliaments annually together, in 
order to obtain the neceſſary grants of money: 
and accordingly it often happened, that Parlia- 
ments were not called for many years; by which 
means, they were deprived of the opportunity of 
redreſſing grievances, or of enquiring into abuſes, 

The alienation of the Crown lands, and the abo- 

lition of the feudal tenures, has undoubtedly put 

the Crowh more in the Power of Parliament than 
formerly; but as that dependance has obliged the 

Miniſters of the Crown, to pay more attention to 

the ſecuring a conſtant majority in Parliament, the 

burdens of the State have undoubtedly been there- 
by greatly increaſed, and this country, pays enor- 
mouſly, for the change which has happened, in the 
mode of exerciſing the influence of the Crown, 
which formerly conſiſted in prerogative, but now 
conſiſts in the influence of Miniſters upon the par- 
ticular Members of both Houſes, and upon the 
Electors of the Houſe of Commons, 

I do not however adopt the idea of thoſe, who 
ſeem to think, that the corruption of Parliament 
has ariſen to ſuch a pitch, that it has become 
merely an engine in the hands of Government. 
There are, I truſt, a great majority in both Houſes, 

& wha 
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who would reſiſt with the ſpirit becoming free- 
men, any dire& attempt in the Miniſters of the 
Crown to overturn the liberties of this country; 
and I believe and truſt, that there is a ſtill greater 
majority in the kingdom, Who would, upon a2 
like occaſion, diſcover their reſentment in ſuch, s 
manner, as would make the Members of the Le- 
giſlature, as well as the Miniſters of the Crown, 
tremble for their own ſituation, I do alſo firmly 
believe, that the general voice of the nation, will 
for a long, and 1 hope for a very long time, con- 
troul the proceedings of Parliament, in ſpite of any 
corruption of the Members, eſpecially, whil(t 
our ſtanding army is reduced in time of peace, 
and is compoſed of native troops, and commands 
ed by gentlemen of property and that the ſpirit | 
of our Militia is preſerved, But at the ſame 
time, 1 acknowledge, and every man mult feel, 
that the Influence of the Crown upon Parliament, 
ls ready an alarming elreumſtance, and that the 
 expeace of conducting Government upon that plan 
bs enormous and as the progreſs of deſpotiſm In 
this country, by the read of influence, Is likely to 
be Now and almoſt Imperceptible, there Is reaſon 
to fear, that It may not therefore excite a general 
alarm, till it be too late nor can it eſcape obſervae 
tion, that the ſtanding army of France is almoſt 
entirely compoſed of national troops, and is com- 
manded by the beſt families in the kingdom; and 
that in ſeveral inſtances in ancient times, and at 
preſent in Sweden, Denmark, Rullia and P'ruſſla, 


ap army of national troops, has the care of thoſe 
| chains, 
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chains, which are wreathed round the necks of 
their unfortunate fellow-ſubjets, | 

At preſent, undoubtedly, this country enjoys a 
degree of liberty, which may excite the envy of 
the whole world: but perhaps there are few 
amongſt us, who have duly conſidered, that 
whatever part of our freedom ariſes from the 
controul of Parliament, depends upon fo ſlight a 
circumſtance, 11 that which I have already men- 
tioned, namely the neceſſity the Crown is under of 
calling Parliament together, in order to vote the 
Land and Malt tax annually, and the Mutiny 
Bill, which neceſſity would not exiſt, if theſe acts 
were made perpetual, or to endure for the life of 

the King, When theſe bills paſb annually In the 
Houſe of Commons, they are conſidered ſo much 
as 4 matter of courſe, that unleſs an augmentation 


of the Land Tax, or other alteration, ls propoſed, 
few members give thelr attendance In the Houſe, 
and a (tI1] ſmaller number give any attention to 4 
matter of ſo much rex} conſequence, 

The American affemblies did nat Indeed enjoy 
the ſame degree of controul upen the executive 
= here, becauſe the Government of Great 

fitaln could go on, although they were never. 
called together, But as thelr grants of money for 
their own internal government, were annual, as the 
ſalaries of their Judges and Governors, conſiſted In 
part, till lately, of annual grants made by the re- 
ſpetive aſſemblies; and as therefore the public 
buſineſs of the province, could not well go on, with» - 


out their being annually called together, they had 
C 6 en- 


11 

enjoyed that advantage, with very little Interrup- 
tion, till the commencement of the preſent con« 
teſt, f 

The effect which this controul produced upon 
the proſperity of the American Colonies, has 
been very remarkable, They have gone on en- 
_ ereaſing in wealth and population, in a manner 
never before experienced in the world, becauſe 
they enjoyed a degree of happineſs and liberty, 
which, in provinces diſtant from the ſeat of Gas 
vernment, has no example in any former age, 

Neither this happineſs, nor this Tieceſs, was the 
ehild of accidents they have had Governors of all 
tempers and of all deſcriptions, but the happl⸗ 
neſs of the people has nutwithitanding been very 
little interrupted, and thelr progreſs In almoſt every 
kind of Improvement has hardly met with any 
check, This ean only be aſcribed to the excellent 
nature of thelr government, ſo happily contrived 
for controlling all abuſe in the executive power, 
and ſo well fitted to eſtabliſh, from time to time, 
every kind of uſeful inſtitution for the intereſt and 
happineſs of the people, 

It has been ſaid by a political party writer, 
that theſe aſſemblies were to be conſidered in no 
other light than as corporations or veſtrics in Eng- 
land, which have power to make bye: laws, and to 
levy money for certain purpoſes, but have no 
pretext to a power independent of the Britiſh 
Parliament. | 

The queſtion of their right to an independent 
power, will be conlidered in another place; it 

E 
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ie {uſcient here to obſerve, that even if it were to 
be admitted, which is far from being the truth, 
that they deſerved no better name than that of a 
Veſtry, they were Veſtries which communicated 
to the inhabitants of each reſpective Colony, the 
ſame ſort of freedom and ſecurity, and the ſame 
ſort of controul, upon the executive and judicial 
powers in that country, which the Parliament of 
Great Britain or the parliament of Ireland, com- 
municate to the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, 
There can be no doubt, that the parliament of 
Great Britain had paſſed many laws to bind 
Amerlea; they had Impeſed duties upon goods 
Imported into theſe Colonies, and had ſubjected 
thelr trade to many reſtriftions z they had even, In 
ſome few inſtances, impoſed taxes upon them 
which may be called Internal, though I recolle& 
only that of the Poſt Offlee, And It ſeems to me 
an undeniable prepeſition, that before the year 
1784, it did not occur to Great Britain on the 
one hand, nor to America on the other, that 
there was any reaſonable doubt, of the univerſality 
of the power of the Britiſh Parliament, to bind 
the Colonies in all caſes whatſoever, al-hough that 
power, except with regard to matters of trade, 
had been uſed very ſparingly. I am aware of 
what paſſed in the reign of King William, and 
alſo that at different times ſome of the Colonies had 
claimed an exemption from the power of Parlia- 
ment, and that ſome of our ſtatutes had not been 
ſtrictly executed therez but we never had admitted 
thele 
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theſe claims, and the Colonies had certainly ae“ 
quieſced, 

In the year 1984, however, the matter unders 
went a very ſerious diſcuſſlon, The common 
danger of the Colonies from the impending 


French war, occaſioned a meeting at Albany, of 
Commiſſioners from many of the Colonies, who 
formed a plan, for eſtabliſhing a Grand Council, of 
members to be choſen by the ſeveral Aſſemblies, 
which, with a Governor General to be appointed 
by the Crown, ſhould be empowered to make 
general laws to raiſe money in all the Colonies for 


the defence of the whole, This plan was ſent to 
Government here, for approbation, The' plan 
was not approved z but a new one was formed 
in place of it, by which it was propoſed, that the 
ſeveral Governors, and one or two members of 

each Council ſhould aſſemble, and be empowered 
to determine on proper meaſures for the common 
ſafety, and to draw upon the Treaſury of England 
for the neceſſary expence, and that the Treaſury 
ſhould be reimburſed by a tax upon America, tb 
be impoſed by the Britiſh Parliament, This new 
plan was communicated by Governor Shirley to 
Dr. Franklyn, then at Boſton, who having de- 
livered his ſentiments upon it in cotverſation, 
he was deſired by Governor Shirley, to commit 
to writing the particulars which he had ated in 
that converſation, This he did in a letter ad 
drefled to the Governor, which veeafioned a ſecontl 
converſation and a ſecond letter. Theſe letters 


were no doubt tranſmitted home by Governor 
Shirley, 
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Shirley, and 1 dare ſay will be found ln the pro- 
per office here, and the effect of them was, that 
no mention was made of taxing America during 
that war, A Congreſs was afterward authoriſed 
to meet, and ſeveral requiſitions for aids were 
made in name of the Crown to the American af- 
ſemblies, which were complied with, in a very li- 
beral manner. The letters were afterwards pub- 
liſhed in the London Chronicle of 8th February 
1766, and have ſince been republiſhed in a French 
Edition of Dr. Franklyn's works, I haye now 
ſubjoined them in the Appendix. 

In theſe letters, the American objections to 
their being taxed by the Britiſh Parliament, are 
fully, ably, and clearly ſtated ; and thoſe who read 


them with attention, will probably think, that 
hardly any thing new has ſince been ſuggeſted upon 
that ſubject. 


The ſubſtance of the argument contained in the 
letters is, that the Americans, by the reſtrictions im- 
poſed upon their trade, did in fact contribute their 
proportion to the general public expences : That 
therefore any farther taxation would be unjuſt 
That they are not repreſented in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, and therefore the power of taxing them could 
not be ſafely truſted there: That their own aſſem- 
blies were competent to the power of taxing them, 
and being choſen by themſelves, were not likely to 
abuſe that power! That the compelling the Colo- 
nies to pay money Without their conſent, would 
be like railing contributions in an enemy's coun» 

iy, 
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try, and would be treating how like ! 
people, and not as true Bricith ſubjects. 

Theſe papers prove beyond diſpute, that the 
American objections to parliamentary taxation, 
were not firſt ſuggeſted by factious men here, but 
were the reſult of ideas, which naturally occurred, 
from a conſideration of the ſubject, amongſt 
themſelves, Dr. Franklyn had indeed been in 
England in his early youth, but returned to Ame- 
rica in 17a8, long before this queſtion was ſtart» 
ed, and reſided in America till about the year 
1758, The light which the Earl of Chatham may 
have derived from theſe letters, will, perhaps, ac- 
count for the line of conduct which he obſerved, itt 
avoiding all attempts to tax America, during the 
war of 1736, though that war was conſidered, as 
undertaken chiefly, on account of our American 
Colonies, and alſo for the oppoſition which he 
gave to that meaſure, when propoſed by Mr. Gren« 
ville, and for the uniform ſentiments which he has 
entertained concerning It ever (Ince, 

Having premiſed theſe obſervations, let us con- 
ſider the merits of this queſtion, alittle more cloſely, 

It muſt appear, I acknowledge, at firſt ſight, 
an extraordinary propoſition to an Engliſhman, 
that there ſhould be »ny bounds to the power of 
King, Lords, and Commons, which, from his 
infancy, he has been taught to conſider ay ſupreme z 
und it will be difficult for him to admit, that the 
Parliament of England, which has protected the 


|. berties of this country, and has exerciſed without 
7 controul 


1 

controul the power of taxing us, ſhould not be 
conſidered, as fit to be truſted, with the power of 
taxing the Culoniesz that when ſo great a part 
of the inhabitants of this kingdom, are taxed with- 
out being repreſented, the Americans ſhould pre- 
tend, that the ſame practice ought not to extend to 
them, and that they can be well-founded, in main» 
taining ſo dangerous a doclrine, as that the ſu- 
preme power of the State, is limited in its autho- 
rity, and the unity of empire deſtroyed, with re- 
ſpe& to a particular part of that State, and with 
reſpect to a part too, Which was conſidered as very 
unequal to a conteſt with the whole, 

But the beſt method of judging fairly, in que- 
ſtlons with others, ls to put one's (elf In the oppo- 
lite place, 

Let us falrly conſider, for what reaſon It le, that 
the Britiſh Parllament has been truſted, almoſt 
without complaint, for ſo many ages, with the 
power of taxing the wwepreſented part of England, 
in order to fee, if the lame reaſon will apply to 
America y for I do not deny, that Parliament does 
In this iNand, tax great bodies of people who are 
not repreſented 4 and I alſo admit, that the actual 
repreſentation of the people of Great Britain is 
very far from being perfect, It muy be true, in 
lome meaſure, that every foot of land is re pre- 
ſented i but when we conſider, that the whole coun» 
ties of England lend only eighty, and Scotland, 
thirty, and Wales twelve Members to Parliament, 
out of five hundred and fiſty-(ix, the total number 
of the Houl: of Commons; it is in vain to argue, 
D that 
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that the people of England are repreſented in « 
proper manner, by thoſe who are elected by the 
owners of land; and as the Conſtitution has al- 
lowed a numerous ſeparate Repreſentation for the 
towns, it may be fairly ſald, that all thoſe confi» 
derable towns which ſend no Members, ſuch as 
Mancheſter, Birmingham, Halifax, &. and a 
great part of our people beſides, are not repre» 
ſented in Parliament. 

Hut the true reaſon, why ſo little inconvenience 
has been hitherto felt, from this defect or inequa- 
lity of Repreſentation, muſt, I apprehend, be de- 
duced from a circumſtance, which, fo far as 1 
knew, hus never been ſufficiently attended to, by 
any political writer, and which, though eſta» 
bliſhed by no law, is of the utmoſt importance in 
this Conſtitution, TI mean the /e of Parliament, 
by which it impoſes all taxes in a general manaer, 
ſo as not to tax any particular diſtri&t or part of 
the kingdom, while other parts of the kingdom 
are not taxed ; but impoſes the tax on all perſons 
poſſeſſing the property, or conſuming the taxed 
commodity, in whatever part of the kingdom they 
reſide. The Land Tax, and Window Tax, for 
example, are impoled upon all the land and win- 
dows. of England, in whatever county ſituated, 
and are not impoſed on Yorkſhire alone, whilſt 
all the other countics pay nothing, In like manner, 
the Malt Tax is not impoſed on the malt made in 
one county only, but on all the malt made any 
where in 1 ngland, 1 he duties of Cuſtoms affect 


the in! portation and exportation of godtls at every 
place, 
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ace, and the duties of Exciſe extend to all ex- 
ciſeable goods in every part of the kingdom, 
There are many Inſtances Indeed of ſpecial Acts 
of Parliament, obtained upon petition of the Inha- 
bitants, by virtue of which duties are levied In 
particular places, and not elſewhere z but the mo» 
ney la, In ſuch Inſtances, directed to be applied to 
public purpoſes in that particular place, which 
precludes any objeRtion to the tax, 1 belleve, 
—— there is an Inſtance or two, of dutles le- 
vied at the port of London, particularly on coals, 
which duties are not levied in any other ports of 
the kingdom z and yet the produce of the duties 
is not appropriated to public purpoſes within Lon» 
don or Middleſex, and I am not at preſent able 
to explain the reaſon of that deviation from the 
general rule, But the uſage, as to all public 
taxes for the exigencies of the State, may, notwith- 
| ſanding, be conſidered as univerſal z namely, that 
they are not confined to any particular place, but 
are general over the whole kingdom. 

The effect of this uſage, with reſpe& to the 
point in queſtion, is of much more conſequence 
than may at firſt ſight appear. Though Man- 
cheſter and Birmingham, for example, are not re- 
preſented ; yet, as the tax which affects them, is at 
the ſame time impoſed upon all the places in the 
kingdom which are repreſented, if the tax were 
grievous and oppreſſive, it would excite a general 
diſguſt, andthe voice of the people in general, being; 
againſt it, would check and controul, wot only the 

 _ error, 


{ow 


error, but even the corruption of Parſiament. I do 
not lay much weight in this caſe, upon another cir- 
cumſtance, that, by the univerſality of the tax, it 
muſt affect the Members of Parliament them- 
ſelves, who vote for it; becauſe it is impoſſible to 


diſguiſe, that as things now ſtand, the majority of 
both Houſes may enjoy ſuch emoluments from 
the Crown, as will more than compenſate their 


particular ſhare of the tax; but as they will 


not only tax themſelves, but their conſtituents, 
and not only their conſtituents, but the whole 
body of the people, an irreſiſtible check muſt 
thence ariſe, to every remarkable abuſe of the 
power of taxation, until, by the means of a nu- 
merous ſtanding army, the liberties of the people 
are entirely at an end. 

The effect of this check, ariſing from the uni- 
verſality of all taxes, operates, we know, with re- 
ſpe to Scotland, which certainly could not other- 
wiſe be protected, by ſo ſmall a repreſentation as 
forty-five Members out of five hundred and fifty- 
ſix; nor by the ſtipulation made at the Union, by 
which the amount of the land tax is in ſome degree 
Iimited as to that country. That limitation is not 
abſolute, ſo as to prevent the land tax from being 
ever increaſed z but is wiſely contrived in ſuch a 
manner, as to render the Engliſh Members, the 
protectors of Scotland]; for it was ſtipulated, that 
when the land tax in England ſhould amount to 
1,994.56; Be. 41 d. the land tax in Scotland 
ſhould be only 4% /, fire of all Charges, by 

which 
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which means, though that tax may be increaſed, 
yet no ſuch increaſe can be made, without, at the 
ſame time, a proportional increaſe in England, 


If Parliament ſhould deviate from this uſage, 
and ſhould attempt to tax Yorkſhire for example, 
when no other county was taxed, every one muſt 
ſee, that the thirty Members ſent from that county, 
could afford to it, very little protection againſt the 
remaining five hundred and twenty-ſix Members 


which compoſe the Houſe of Commons, and the 
tax would be unjuſt, becauſe in voting ſuch a 
queſtion, the other Members could in no ſenſe be 
conſidered as virtually re ting Yorkſhire, their 
intereſt not being the ſame with that of Yorkſhire, 
but directly oppoſite z for by taxing Yorkſhire, 
they would diminiſh the burden upon themſelves 
and upon their conſtituents, 


But although the protection of any particular 


part of the kingdom, againſt the proceedings of 
Parliament, is not ſo much founded on the votes 
of the actual members ſent from thence, as upon 
the univerſality of the proceedings of Parliament, 
which therefore naturally unites, not only all the 
Members, but the whole kingdom, in oppoſing 
what is wrong z yet repreſentation, is on many 
other accounts, of great moment to thoſe places 
which ele&t Members, for it immediately and in— 
timately conne1s each individual of the electors, 
and ull their friends and even acquaintance, with 
the repreſentative and his friends, and thereby ſe— 
cures to Mm a degtee of protection from injury 
and oppreſfion, which, with relpect to the infes 
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or orders of mankind, exiſts no where elſe in any 


quarter of the globe. This ſort of protection ex- 
tends much wider in England than it does in Scot- 
land, becauſe in England the right of voting de- 
ſcends to a much lower claſs ; and accordingly, the 
common people of England, have evidently 
ſtronger feelings of independence, than thoſe of 
other countries. 

Theſe are ſome of the great advantages, which 
the inhabitants of this iſland derive, from repre» 
ſentation in Parliament. In the conſiderable towns, 
which ſend no Members, there are always great 
numbers of voters for the ſurrounding counties, 
or for other towns which "ſend Members, who 
communleate proteRtion to the reſt, and the whole 
repreſchtatives of England, are to them a protecs 
tion, agalnſt exorbitaflt taxation. 

But if America were to be taxed by a Britifh 
Parliament, would that country enjoy the fame 

roteftion, and are the Members of the Britifh 
life of Commons te be eonfldered If any tes 
ver as Virtual (epretentatives of that _ 

Ahe (yſtlvm uf laws concerning the trade of 
Ameries has deprived then of many of the Im. 
portant gelvantatzes of Knglhmen, and therefure 
we could not, Without Injullice, Ihpeſs upon 
them the fame taxes to Which We uurfelves are 
lubject, Thdeed, by compelling then in a manner 
16 take eur goods at Our OR price, And vbliging 
them ie fend thelr goods hefe, ty be fig In effect 
gt Our price, We lay vj on them a large hare of 
uur taxes but as WE cannot Juſlly extend to hem, 

the 
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the ſame taxes which we impoſe upon ourſelves, 
whilſt we deprive them, of an equal privilege in 
trade, if we were to tax them further, we muſt do 
it by a ſpecial tax to be levied in America only, and 
no part of it to be levied on ourſelves, Inſtead 
therefore of a common intereſt in our five hundred 
and fifty-ſix Members of Parliament, to protect 
them from taxation, our whole body of repre- 
ſentatives, would have a common intereſt to tax 
them, in order to leſſen the burden on ourſelves. 
No murmurs from England can be expected to 
ariſe, upon occaſion of any new tax to be paid by 
America, but on the contrary an univerſal joy and 
approbation. No member would run the riſk of 
offending his conſtituents, or of loſing his ſeat, by 
voting for ſuch a tax ; he would read in the coun- 
tenances of his Friends and acquaintance, no marks 
of diſapprobatlon; he would ſee in his neighbours 
hood he iymptoms of the miſchiefs arlüng from the 
moſt oppreſſive taxes 4 the erles of the Americans, 
from beyond the Atlantic, would hardly reach his 
ears 4 And as he Js not elefted by them, there 641: 
not exift that evnneftion, Whith would bind Him - 
ty afford any lndividual, his protection, from the 
mult NNegal aul and violenens © - 

This Is Wot all, If the profiles of taxiig Ame: 
flea here, lad been once Arinily eftabliſhed; ors 
any man tduubry that the executive power, the 
governors, Judges, and officers of all kits, would 
ben have been rendered entirely Independents of 
tlie people and affemblies of that country, do 4s tg 


leave thelr@ondutt Without any eentroul exiiling 
theke, 
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there, Many ſteps had been taken with that 
view, whilſt our right of taxation exiſted only in 
idea, and we had eſtabliſhed Courts of Admiralty, 
and of Vice Admiralty, for the trial of a great 
variety of cauſes, without the controul of a jury, 
founded on a ſuſpicion, that our Government was 
ſo diſagreeable to the people, that juries there, 
were not to be truſted, but would perjure them- 
ſelves, rather than give verdiQ agreeable to truth 
and juſtice, 

Can it be doubted, that If we had eſtabliſhed 
the. power of raifing money in America by our 
own votes, we would ſoon have found, that the 
Provincial aſſemblies, were nurſeries of factlon, 
and that they tended only to clog the wheels of 
Government? Ts it to be ſuppoſed, that our Go- 
vernors would have wiſhed to preſerve fuch a 
cheek upon their own proceedingsz and would 
we not have liſtened more readily to the repreſen» 
tations of our Governors, than to the remon» 
ſtrances of a hel leſs unprotected people ?- Would 
not the conſequences have bern, that, by degrees, 
the calling of aſſemblies in the Colonies, would 
have been entirely diſcountenanced; and would not 
then, a degree of deſpotiſm neceſſarily have enſued, 
in every part of that continent? Every object of 
ambition in that country would have been at an 
end; the conſciouſneſs of ſecurity, and of inde- 
pendence, which is the pride and glory of free 
men, would have been baniſhed from every brealt z 
the diſpoſitiins and principles, the baſeneſs, 
treachery, cowardice, and indolence, M hich are 
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the children of deſpotiſm, would ſoon have dif- 
fuſed themſelves over every part of that unhappy 
country. 

It may be ſaid, that no deſpotiſm could have been 
eſtabliſhed there, becauſe they would till have en- 
joyed the laws of England but what are the laws of 
England, without the check of Partiament upon the 
executive and judicial powers, and without the pro- 
tection of juries y and | It certain, that we would 
have ſuffered them to enjoy the laws of Eng- 
land ? Had we not already, in « great meaſure, de- 
prlved them of juries, In queſtions with the Crown, 
by means of our Admiralty Courts Have we not de» 
ved the Inhabitants of Canada of juries, except 
n criminal cuſesy and have we not refuſed that 
ineſtimable privilege to our ſettlements in the 
Eaſt Indies? How little care did we heretofore 
take, in the appointment of proper judges to be 
ſent to America? Of late, indeed,-ſome attention 
had been ſhown to that department, but how 
ſhamefully had the prerogative been for 8 long 
time perverted, in that Important and ſacred 
branch ? 

Beſides the natural tendency, which Parliament 
uncontrolled, would have had, to impoſe taxes on 
America the Miniſters of the Crown, would, in 
future times, have had a peculiar incitement to 
increaſe the public revenue in that quarter, be- 
cauſe it would have afforded an opening for great 
numbers of new offices, to be. enjoyed by their 
dependants , here, and executed chere, by half 
Larved and rapacious deputies. 
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It ſeems to me, that America, under ſuch a 
ſyſtem; muſt have ſtood in the ſame ſituatlon 
with reſpe& to this country, in which the people 
of England-would have ſtood with reſpe& to the 
Crown, If the claims of Charles the Firſt, to levy 
money by his. own authority, had | prevailed, 
They would have been ſubject to be taxed by a 
power which had- no natural check or motive to 
ſpare them, Etoept what might ariſe from hu- 
manity and indulgence, It was argued ' for 
Charles the Firſt, that the Parliament was factious; 
that it obſtructed the public ſervice z that his Ma- 
jeſty could not be inclined to oppreſs his people, 
fince his own glory and proſperity was connected 
_ with theirs; that his Privy Counſellors, and thoſe 
appointed by him to high offices, would natu- 
rally be choſen from amongſt the principal men 
in the kingdom, who could not be ſuppoſed to 
concur in any thing injurous to the ſacred liber- 
ties of their country; that the right of the Crown 
to levy ſhip-money, was eſtabliſhed by innume- 
table precedents, and was not a new right; and 
that, therefore, thoſe who contended againſt it, 
were merely a ſet of fanatical factious men, who 
wiſhed to make themſelves of importance to the 
prejudice of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of the 
kingdom. Theſe fort of arguments had at that 
time ſuch Weight, that they itmpoſed on the under 
ftutidings of u great part of the kingdom, and the 
pretenſtons of Charles the Firſt were ſupported by 
l large proportion of the Engliſh nobility, For- 
 kunately, however, theſe pretenfiony did not art 
vall, 
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vail, and the excluſive right of Parliament to grant 
the money of the people, was vindicated, though 


not without the effuſion of torrents of blood. 


It will make little difference, that in this caſe 
it is not a Ungle perſon, under the title of King, 
who claims the power of levylng money on the 
Colonies, but the united power of King, Lords, 
and Commons, for, | with reſpect, to America, 
that united body of men ſtand exacily in the place 
of one Monarch ; they are as much diſengaged 
from all check or oontroul, ariſing from. the per- 
ſons who ate the objects of taxation, as Charles I. 
was with reſpect to the people of England; and 
the experience of mankind has ſhewn, that free 
ſtates have often exerciſed a more cruel and. re- 
lentleſs tyranny, over other ſtates ſubject to their 
dotninian, than has been uſually practiſed by a 
ſingle Monarch. Our own hiſtory p that 
the conduct of thoſe great defenders. of freedom, 
who eſtabliſhed the Revolution, was not a little 
deipotic, with reſpect to: America. 

Such then was the proſpect of America, if they 
had patiently ſubmitted.to Parliamentary taxation 
and I think I can appeal to the breaſt of every ho- 
neſt Engliſhman, whether, if he had been ſettled 
in America, and had viewed the matter in this 
light, he would not have ſacrificed the laſt drop 
pf his blood, rather than have ſubmitted to ſuch 4 
claim, 

| That the true ground of diſtinction, between 


dur taxing the ynrepreſented part of England, 


and taxing America, has not been heretofore ſuf 
E 2 flelently 
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ficiently attended to, will appear, by examining 
the various political tracts which have been wrote 
to prove our right, and the juſtice of the preſent 
war. Doctor Tucker, Dean of Glouceſter, has 
canvaſſed this ſubject very ably, in a treatiſe, 
lately republiſhed with four other tracts, entitled, 
Letter from a Merchant in London to his Ne- 
* phew in America,” which was wrote before the 
preſent civil war commenced, I have annexed, 
in the Appendix No. II. an Extract from that 
work, and another Extract from a pamphlet which 
has paſſed through many editions, entitled, The 
„Rights of Great Britain aſſerted againſt the 
„Claims of America, being an anſwer to the De- 
« claration of the General Congreſs.” In neither 
of theſe ingenious publications, is any notice taken 
of this Important diſtinction, though every other 
argument, which either has been, of perhaps can 
be urged in favour of America, is very fully and 
leartiedly diſeuſitd, „ 
Mr. Grenville too, in the Houſe of Commons, 
when he oppoſed, out of office, the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, appears by the printed account of his 
Speech, to have defended the ſyſtem of taxing 
Amerlea, upon no other ground, than the power of 
Parliament to tax the wweprointed part of Eng» 
land, The Karl of Chatham, Indeed, In the ra- 
_ pidity of @ reply, Nightly touched the diſtinellon, 
in one ſentence, but did not, I think, dwell ſuf 
fictently upon It, to bring it home to the feelings 
and underſtandings of the natlon. His words, in 


anſwer to Mr, Grenville, as printed, were theſe, 
„% The 
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« The Gentleman tells us of many who are taxed 
« and are not repreſented. The India Com- 
© pany, Merchants, Stockholders, Manufacturers. 
% Surely many of theſe are repreſented in other 
tt capacities, as owners of land, or as freemen of 
« boroughs, It is a misfortune that more are 
e not actually repreſented, But they are all Inha- 
„ bitants, and, as ſuch, are. virtually repreſented. 
„ They have connections with thoſe that elect, 
and they have influence over them. The gentle- 
c man mentioned the Stockholders. 1 hope he 
* 2 not reckon the debts oy the nation as 4 

rt of the national eſtate, — | 

hat the Americans, 8 felt the full 
force of this objeRion, though they have not ſtated 


YT it in words, there can be no doubt, The que. 


tion was ſtitred In 1734, ald the dangerous cons 
ſequences explained by Dr. Franklyn, reſiding in 
Amerlea, long before the Stamp Act. That ſub- 
ſequent attempt, by Mr. Grenville, in 1764, re- 
called thelr attention to it, and it was dlſeuſſed in 
many printed 11 and in moſt of thelr 
hewt-papers, It Ii well known, that the loweſt 
claſh of people In America, are taught to read, and 
that publications concerning publle matters, which 
bing wntaxed are cheaper there than here, are unl- 
verſally difperſed, In ſuch « country, It was eaſy to 
Intereſt every man, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
In @ queſtion of ſuch Inflnlte Importance to all 
and thi ſhems to account ſufficiently for the united 
and perſevering reſiſtance, they ove hitherto ſuc» 


ceſifully made, wn 
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ulth the expreſs view of ralfing 4 revenue in th 
Colonies, was an innovation y the Calenles had not 
acquieſced in It; the matter came, to be diſcuſſed 


liberties. 
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Whether from the amazing force of this coun-. 
try, we might not have ſuddenly overwhelmed 
them, if the degree of reſiſtance had been fore- 
ſeen, is a queſtion, which it is, not neceſſkry 


for me to diſcuſs, my object being only to ex 
amine the grounds they had for that reliſtance, 

But it may be ſaid, that if it is admitted, that 
Parliament had always exerciſed a ſupreme autho- 
rity over the Colonies, It Is not a ſufficient ground 
to overturn an eſtabliſhed right, to aſſert, that 
ſueh a tight Je liable to abuſe, and that good reaſon 
can be given why It ought never to have exiſted, 

1 allow that this argument hav great welgh 
becauſe « contraty doRtrine would Wahinge mo of 
the Govertiments which now exiſt in the world | 
but In the preſent caſe, the exerciſe of ee 


— 


upon the firſt avowed attempt z they ſaw the dan- 
ger, and as It was contrary, in pprehenſlon, 
to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, which in this 
and has eſtabliſhed conſtitutional checks upon 
thoſe who impoſe public taxes, It is not to be 
wondered that the Americans reſiſted the claim, 
The right of Charles I. to levy ſhip-money with- 
out the conſent of Parliament, was much better 
founded in precedent, than our right to tax Ame- 
rica; but our anceſtors wiſely thought, that even 
theſe precedepts, however ſtrong, could not ſup- 
port a power which was ſo dangerous to their 


But 
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But it has been ſaid, that the Americans had all 
along a ſcheme of Independence, and that out 
claim of taxation was only the pretext made uſe 
of for reſiſtance, and not the cauſe; that this wa 
diſcovered by Monſieur Montcalm, when in Ca- 
nada, as appears'by his letters lately publiſhed; and 
thut after the conqueſt of Canada, when they 
were relieved from the apprehenflon of the French 
power, their plan, which had been long meditated, 
was completely formed, and the ſtruggle muſt 
have taken place ſooner of later; and thit It Wat 
un advantage to us to bring it to 4 trlal of fores 
how, rather than at 4 later period, when theſt 
power and thelr refourees would have been greater 
and that it was partleularly fortunate for us to 
bring the queſtion to a determination by arms, at 
a time when we were at peace with all the reſt of 
the world, 

This argument, 1 know, has made ImpreſMen 
on many fair and honourable Made, and there» 
fore It deſerves a partleular examſſation, 

The following reason convſnee me, that he 
Americans, in general, had ne deſire te render 
themſelves independent of the Beitiſh Goverti 
mee 

In the firſt place, it is a certain ik; that mitns 
kind are not diſpoſed to alter 4 government to 
which they have been long accuſtomed, and under 
which they have enjoyed felicity ; but no pedple 
ever enjoyed a grtaret degrer of pfofßerity und 


happineſs, than exiſted in Amvetica, dll the Nen ur 
taxing chem wa (Nis KiogdomY"rhep 2 


ſub- 
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ſubmitted to the laws of trade they even ſubs 
mitted to the Admiralty Courts, where the Judges, 
uneontrouled by a Jury, were till lately, _= by a 
ſhare of the condemnations, These Admiralty 


Courts, were empowered to judge In revenue quel. 
tlons, with a view to enforce more ſtritly the 


laws of trade z and we refuſed to truſt ſuch quei. 
tlons to juries, from a ſuſpicion, In my opinion, 
weak and lll - grounded, and rather choſe to riſk 
the diſguſt which might ariſe in America from the 
partial and intereſted determinations of very low 
men, whom we appointed judges, than run the 
hazard of a few cargoes eſcaping condemnation, by 
the partiality of juries, who were to give their 
verdicts upon oath. 
With the ſame view to taxation, we determined 
to make the Governors and Judges independent 
of the Provincial Aſſemblies, Before the idea of 
taxation took place, it was the practice for the 
Aſſembly to vote a ſalary to the reſpective Go- 
vernors, and alſo to the Judges, and no incon- 
venience to this country was felt from it; but 
much good aroſe to the Colonies, from this con- 
troul over the executive and judicial powers; 
but when we propoſed to counteract the inglina- 
tions of the people, it became neceſſary to remove 
all controul upon thoſe whom we ſhould appoint 
to theſe — 

The repubſican 
tutions, then too, began 


form of the American conſti- 
to give us diſguſt, for, 


from the reign of King William «ill then, we had 


folt no . nN. to he men- 
tloned 


CW 1 


tloned from that elreumſtance 4 and, If thelr con- 
ſtltutſons were ſuch as gave ſatlifaction, and (e+ 
eured good order In each Colony, what motive 
but taxation could Induce us to find fault with 
_—_—— 
From fimilar motives it was, that James II. 
attempted to deſtroy the conſtitutions of all the 
corporations In England, by virtue of ue war- 
rantos, becauſe he wiſhed to govern without con» 
troul, The reſiſtance made to him, and to his 
father Charles I. did not proceed from any pre- 
vious plan of independency, but certainly aroſe 
from their encroachments; and yet the aſſertors 
of our liberties, in thoſe times, were' accuſed of 
acting merely from ambitious, vie. 
That the Colonies in America might have 
been governed with eaſe, if we had entertained 
proper ſentiments, is proved, to my conviction, 
by the following fact: — The conſtitution of the 
Maſachuſetts Bay is, by far, the moſt republican 
of any in America, Rhode Iſland perhaps ex- 
cepted. Tr is that Colony which has always 
been conſidered as the moſt averſe to the Enyliſh 
government, and to have been chiefly inſtru- 
mental in lighting up the preſent flame in Ame · 
rica. In that Colony not only was the Aſſembly 
choſen by the people, but the Council, which, ig. 
moſt of the other Colonies, is appointed by. the 
Crown, or by the Governor, is there choſen by 
the new Aﬀembly, and ſuch Members of the. 
old Aſſembly as are not re- elected, the Governor 
having only I think a negative, Notwlthſtanding 
1 this 
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this is the, form of the conſtitution, yet I am af 
ſured, by undoubted authority, that It hus al- 
moſt always happened, that the perſons ſup- 
ported by the intereſt of the Governor, have been 
choſen Councellorsz and that in no inſtance, for 
many years back, was the election of the Council 
carried againſt the wiſhes of the Governor, except 
that of the laſt Council, which was choſen im- 


| mediately before the Maſachuſetts Charter Bill z 

and, notwithſtanding the agitation of men's minds 
at that critical period, it required a great deal 
of addreſs and ſtratagem, even then, to carry 
the election of the Council againſt the Gover- 
nor “. 

Nor will this appear extraordinary to thoſe, 
Who conſider the great weight, which the execu- 
tive power always muſt have, in every country, 
where attention is paid to govern mankind 
agreeable to their inclinations, The office of 
Councellor was in that Colony an object of am- 
bition, and thoſe who aſpired to obtain it, knew 
the importance of having the ſupport of the Go- 


* The ſtratagem J am told was this: An eminent poli» 
tician there, ſuggelled to his friends, that he thought, in the 
agitation which then prevailed, they might be able, by ad- 
dreſs, to carry the eleftion of Councellors againſt the Go- 
vernor, He propoſed to ele Mr. Hancock Speaker of the 
Aſtembly 4 and, 6s he was ſure the Governor would make uſe 
of his negative, and r&jeR him, the Aſſembly, he ſuld, would be 
Inflatned, and If the election of Councellors was Immediately 
brought on, he hoped thelr I would have & majority, | Thie 
plan was followed, and the election of Councellors was carried 
by a ſmall majorlty, 


2 vernor's 


1. 
vernor's intereſt In the Aſſembly 4 by adding that 
weight to the ſcale of either candidate, the party 


which he eſpouſed was ſure to prevail, 
The Governor had few offices of profit to be- 


ſtow, and no fund for bribery out of the public 
money, and yet, by common attention in ma- 
naging the paſſions of men, the influence of the 


office of Governor was, at all times, very great in 
that ſettlement, though not always held by men of 
the firſt abilities, 
adly, The Colonies have uniformly denied this 
charge of independencey not only has it been denied 
by the Congreſs in their printed declaration, but it 
has been denied in ſtill ſtronger terms by the particu» 
Jar Colonies, Thus the Coluny of North Carolina, 
in their addreſs to the inhabitants of the Britiſh Em- 
pire, dated 8th Sept. 1775, has diſclaimed the accu» 
ſation with evident marks of honeſt ſincerity, “ We 
% have been told that independence is our ob- 
| 4 ject that we ſeek to ſhake off all connection 
« with the Parent State. Cruel ſuggeſtion ! do 
« not all our profeſſions, all our actions, uni- 
« formly contradi this? We again declare, and 
« we invoke that Almighty Being, who ſearches 
« the receſſes of the human heart, and knows 
« our moſt ſecret intentions, that it is our moſt 
« earneſt wiſh and prayer to be reſtored, with 
e the other united Colonies, to the ſtate in 
„ which we and they were placed before the year 
« 1964, diſpoſed to glance over any regulations 
5 which Britain had made previous to this, and 
| F 4 e which 
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« which ſtem to be injurious and oppreffive to 
« theſe Colonies, hoping that, at ſome: future 
% day, ſhe will benignly interpoſe, and remove 
« from us every cauſe of complaint.“ 

The Congreſs, in the declaration ſetting forth 
the cauſes of taking up arms, 6th July, 1775, 
has been alſo very explicit“ Leſt this decla- 
% ration ſhould diſquiet the minds of our friends 
&« and fellow-ſubje&ts, in any part of the Empire, 

e we aſſure them, that we mean not to diſſolve. 
e that union which has ſo long and fo happily 
„ ſubliſted between us, and which we ſincerely 
« wiſh to ſee reſtored, Neceſſity has not yet 
« driven us into that deſperate meaſure, or in- 
„% duced us to excite any other nation to war 
« againſt them. We have not raiſed armies. 
« with ambitious deſigns of ſeparating from 
« Great Britain and eſtabliſhing independent 
« ſtates, We fight not for glory or for con- 
« queſt, We exhibit to mankind the remark- 
, ee ſpectacle of a people attacked by unpro- 
« voked enemies, without any imputation or 
* ſuſpicion of offence, They boaſt of their pri- 
« vileges and civilization, and yet proffer no 
% milder conditions than ſervitude or death.“ 

If it is ſaid that theſe declarations are not to 
be truſted, it cannot be denied, that they are a 
proof, at leaſt, that thoſe who made them thought 
it unſafe to declare any other ſentiments, and 
that therefore the great body of the people were 
wverlc to the idea of independeney, and, in ſuch 

a ſitua- 
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a ſituation, nothing but unwiſe conduct on our 
part, could have deprived us of the allegiance of 


a people {0 diſpoſed. 
zdly, It is well known, that after the fate of 


their Jaſt petition to his Majeſty, and after all the 
acts which we afterwards paſſed, yet, when the 
vote of independency was propoſed to the Con- 
greſs, it was carried by a very ſmall majority the 
firſt day, and on the ſecond day the votes were 
equal, ſo that the queſtion went off for that 
time, 

Athly, As I know of no facts which prove that 
the Americans in general entertained ideas of 
independency, before our plan of taxation, and 
as they could not, I think, have any reaſonable 
motive for entertaining that idea, ſo there are 
many facts which prove the contrary, The re- 
queſt which they made after theſe diſputes com- 
menced, to be put upon the ſame footing as they 
were in 1763 1 and the petition of the Congreſs 
to his Majeſty, preſented to the Secretary of State 
on the 1ſt of Sept. 1775, ſeem to me convincing 
proofs that independency was not their aim, That 
petition concludes in the following manner: We 
* therefore befeech your Majeſty, that your royal 
authority and influence may be graciouſly inter- 
„ poſed, to procure us relief from our afflicting 
* fears and jealouſies, occaſioned by the ſyſtem 
before mentioned, and to ſettle peace through 
„ every part of your dominions, with all humility" 
“ ſubmitting to your Majeſty's wiſe conſideration, 
« whether it might not be expedient, for facili- 
« tating 
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n tating theſe important purpoſes, that your Ma. 
« jeſty would be pleaſed to ditect ſome mode, by 
« which the united applications of your faithful 
« Colonilts to the Throne, in purſuance of their 
« Common Councils, might be improved into a 
ei happy and permanent reconciliation.” In ano» 
ther place of the ſame Petition, they declare, 
« Our breaſts retain too tender a regard, for the 
« kingdom from which we derive our origin, to 
« requelt ſuch a reconciliation, as might in any 
„ manner be inconſiſtent with her dignity or her 

« welfare.“ | 
If ir be ſaid, that the Americans in general 
might not aim at independence, yct, that this was 
the idea of many leading men amongſt them, and 
would, one day or other, have been the general 
wiſh. It firſt remains to be proved, that any ſuch 
men exiſted among them. It is plain that Dr. 
Franklyn, in 1754, entertained no ſuch notion; 
and, if it had been the opinion of ſome parti- 
cular perſons, will any. wiſe man believe, that if 
our goverament in that country had been well ad- 
miniſtered, the favourable opinions of the great bo- 
dy of the people, could have been perverted fo 
much, as to make them renounce preſent eaſe, 
happineſs, and ſecurity, to purſue an uncertain 
phantom, which, when attained, might diſappoint 
their ſanguine hopes ? | | 
sthly, I think it plain, that his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters did not believe, that independency was the 
general wiſh of America; and if they who had an 
opportunity of the belt intelligence upon the ſub- 
ject 


Y 


jet did not believe it, I think it impoſtible that 
there could be any truth in the accuſation. That 
they did not believe It, ſeems to me, to be proved 
by the famous circular letter of Lord Hillſborough, 
after the repeal of all the duties impoſed by the 
act 5th of his Majeſty, except on tea, and ad- 
dreſſed to the American Governors, to be com- 
munleated by them to the ſeveral aſſemblies, In 
that letter, the moſt poſitive aſſurances were given, 
that it was not the intention to impoſe any fur» 
ther duties upon America by authority of the 
Britiſh Parliament; but if the Colonies had ſeri- 
ouſly been thought to aim at independency, to 
what purpoſe was this declaration, If, on the 
other hand, it was believed, that the true cauſe of 
their uneaſineſs, proceeded ſrom our claim to taxa- 
tion; theſe aſſurances were proper, and calculated 
to anſwer a good purpoſe, as they certainly did, 
If his Majeſty's Miniſters had believed independ- 
ency to be a prevailing idea in America, would 
they have ſent ſo inconſiderable a force, as they 
did at firſt, under General Gage, ſufficient only 
to quell a few factious rioters ; or would they have 
affirmed, as they did repeatedly to Parliament, 
that the friends of Government were very nu- | 
merous in America, and that it was only the vio- 
lence of a ſmall number of factious men, which 
had prevented our friends from ſhewing their in- 
clinations ? The conciliatory propoſition of Lord 
North, moved in the Houſe of Commons, 24th 
February 1773, and the act of Parliament, em- 
powering the Crown to ſend out Commiſſioners to 
| | grant 
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grant pardons, and with private inſtructions, pro- 
bably of a mote extenſive nature, would have been 
ridiculous, if adminiſtration had ſeriouſly believed, 
that the Americans i in {an aimed at Samy 
dence, | 

6thly, If independence had been in the con- 
r of America, can we ſuppoſe, that they 
would have left themſelves fo. ill provided with 
the means of ſupporting it, as they certainly 
were at the beginning of theſe confulions? — ' 
The riot at Boſton in 1974, when the tea was 

deſtroyed, was merely a reſiſtance to a particular 

tax they diſliked, and not the reſult of any deep 

laid' ſcheme of independence *; at the ſame time, 

it would not haye been ſurpriſing, if the Ameri» 
cans had been much better prepared than they 
were for reſiſtance, conſidering the conduct of 
Parliament ſoon after the repeal of the Stamp 
AR, when the plan of taxation was reſumed, and 
the unneceſſary and unproductive tax upon tes 
was repeatedly refuſed to be repealed, 

It ſeems unfair, to urge as a proof that they 
aimed at independence, the ſpeculations of philo» 
ſophert, with reſpect to the probable ſtate of 
America, at a diſtant period of time, when It is 
ſuppoſed, their numbers and wealth ſhall greatly 
exceed thoſe of this country, Theſe ſpeculations, 
however ingenious, are merely conjetural, and 


could not be ſuppoſed the real motives of con» 


The tea In all the other Colopies was ſent hack, and was 
deſtroyed at Boſton, from the obſtinacy of the Conſignee, who 
refuſed to permit the ſhip to return to Eogland, A 

uet, 
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duct, in the minds of any conſiderable part of the 


reſent inhabitants of America. 
With reſpect to the letters of Monſieur Maste 


I believe them to be fictitious, and certainly their 
authenticity is by no means aſcertained. If they had 
been genuine, it is not probable that they would 
have been ſo long of making their appearance; 
but it was eaſy to prophecy, as theſe letters do- 
after the event had happened. There have been 
ſo many publications in France, of letters as ge- 
nuine, which were afterwards diſcovered to be 
the mere works of imagination, that no wiſe man 
would chuſe to reſt his belief, concerning a point 
of ſo much conſequence, upon the chance that theſs 
letters are not invented but real, 

But it will be ſaid, their late deckratien of 
independence, is a deciſive proof that they had 
ho other object from the beginning. Was the re- 
publican eltabliſhment in England, after the long 
ſtruggle with Charles the Firſt, a proof that the 
great body of the people of England took up 
arms from the beginning, in order to eſtabliſh a 
republic ? If I have been ſucceſiful in ſhewingy 
that the Americans had juſt grounds tor the moſt 
ſerious alarm, from our claims of a power to tax 
them here, to which we added, a claim to alter 
_ their charters of Government it they had more 

than an Intimation, by the Quebec Bill, what way 
the ſort of conſtitution we wiſhed to introduce in 
all the provinces, we have no need to (earch fur- 


ther, for motives ſufficient to induce a jealous, 


Cf: and high-ſpirited people, | to take up 
G army, 
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arms, without ſuppoſing that independency was 
ever their object. But when they found that we 
paid no attention to their fears and jealouſies, but 
that after ſending a force to Boſton, under General 
Howe, which was compelled afterwards to leave 
it, we prepared and ſent out a much greater force, 
and paſſed ſeveral acts of Parliament, which ſhow» 
ed our diſpoſition to reduce them to unconditional 
ſubje&tion z but above all, when not only the pe» 
tition from New York was refuſed by Parliament, 
but his Majeſty was adviſed to reject, without an 
anſwer, the laſt petition of the Congreſs z it ſeems 
to me, that the Americans had no option left, but 
either to ſubinit as a conquered people, and de- 
pend on the generoſity of thoſe, who had been 
taught to view them in the moſt contemptible 
light, or to declare themſelves independent, in or- 
der to eſtabliſh ſome regular torm of government 
amongſt themlelves, and to entitle them to treat 
for aſſiſtance with other powers, 
' From the view I have taken of the ſubje&, I 
think it muſt appear to every man who will per» 
mit himſelf to judge without prejudice, that the 
objection of the Americans to their being taxed by 
this country, was not an unreaſonable caprice, 
but of a moſt ſerious and important nature; and 
that the Britiſh Parliament, being neither elected 
by them, nor impoſing at the ſame moment on 
themſelves and their conſtituents, the taxes they 
were to vote on America, had not thoſe conſtitu- 
tional checks, to prevent an abuſe of that danger. 
ous power, which is in truth the eſſence of the 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh Conſtitution, Tt will alſo appear, that by 
the ſyſtem adopted with reſpect to the Colonies, 
in eſtabliſhing a monopoly of their trade, we had 
in fact exacted from them a proportion of our pub- 
lic burdens; that if we had been willing to give 
them a repreſentation in the Britiſh Parliament, 
it would have afforded them a very feeble pro- 
tection, unleſs every tax impoſed upon America, 
was to be at the ſame time impoſed upon our- 
ſelves z that we could not, in juſtice, impoſe upon 
them all our own taxes, and yet tax them at 
the ſame time, by prelerving our monopoly, and 
that even, if a method could have been deviſed, 
of fixing a proportion to be paid by them now, 
as a full equivalent for their preſent proportion 
of the public taxes, and that they ſhould never 
pay more in future, except a ſimilar proportion + 
of ſuch increaſe of taxes as we might hereafter 
make upon ourſelves z yet ſtill they would not 
have been put upon a fair footing with us, unleſt 
they were allowed to (end repreſentatives to Parli- 
ament, in order to guard both us and themſelves 
againſt any ſuch increaſe; and it would have 
been fatther neceſſary, in ſtri& juſtice, that our 
laws of trade with reſpe& to America, ſhould have 
been fixed, ſo as to prevent any poſſible increaſe of 
the burden upon them in that reſpect j for as theſe 
laws are not of a general nature, but are made 

to burden America only, without at the ſame 
time burdening our own conſtituents, the Britiſh 
Parliament would, in all queſtions of that kind, 


have wanted that conſtitutional check, which is 
.G a the 
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the ee of the power of taxation, and the flip« 
oled repreſentatives from America, would have 
en able to make too feeble « defence in ſuch 
fort of queſtions agdinſt the unlted Intereſt of all 
the other Members of our Britiſh Houlſy of Com- 
mond. And after all, theſe colonies would (IN 
have (uffered many diſadvantages by the want of 
a legiſlative power amongſt themſelves, 

I believe there are few, even of the moſt yea» 
lous In ſupport of the Amerlean war, who would 
In private converſation, aſſbrt as thelr opinion, that 
his Majeſty's American ſubjeQts ought to be on 3 
worſe footing with reſpect to taxation, than the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, On the contrary, the 
conſtant language is, that the Americans demand 


privileges, which do not belong to Britons, that they 
ought to hear their proportion of the public bur- 
dens; that they have taken arms in the face of the 


law of the land, and the conſtitution of the em- 


pirey and that not contented with a participation 


of the happy conſtitution of this country, they 
have aimed at privileges, in claiming an exemp- 
. tion from Parliamentary taxation, which we in 

this iſland do not enjoy; that this war is meant 
to reſtore liberty to the Americans, to reſtore to 
them the rights and privileges of the Britiſh Con» 
- Ritution, and to reſcue them from the deſpotiſm 
of their factious leaders, and of that Congreſs 
which they had elected. 

But from what has been ſaid, I apprehend i to 
be clear and manifeſt, that the power of taxing 


America cannot be truſted wien the Britiſm Pars 
| llament; 
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ligament, with: the fats ſafety, as the power of 
taxing Britalny that the Amerfeang would be 6f 


4 Worſy _ than u, wid Would be deſtlivie 
or theſy cheeks, which eantravl In Britain the 
abuſe of taxation 4 and that when we lafift upon 
putting them on that footing, we defire what l 
unreaſonable for us tu alk, and for them to ſubs 


mlt to, 
Ought they not then to contribute to the bur⸗ 


dens of the (tate? They certalnly ought, and by 
the reſtriRlons Impoſed on thelr trade, they cor» 
tainly do contribute very largely! but perhaps 
they do not, contribute thelr full proportion z 
the long poſſeMon of thelr excluſive trade, has, 1 
believe, given ſuch advantages to the Britiſh ma- 
nufacturers, that they are now able to furniſh a 
great part of our manufactures to the Americans, 
cheaper than they could be purchaſed elſewhere , 


and therefore, the confining the Americans to take 


theſe from us, is no hard(hip upon them, and is, 


in truth, unneceſſary for us, 1 believe too, that 
much relaxation might be made with reſpe& to 
the regulations of their trade, with great advan- 
tage to them, and without any material injury to 
us; and if that were done, they certainly ought to 
contribute in another way, to the public burdens 
of the State, | | | 

But I would wiſh to know, if we might not 
ſafely truſt, that ſuch contribution would be chear- 
fully granted by their own aſſemblies as is done 
by the Parliament of Ireland, There is certainly 


nothing unconſtitutional in that mode of obtaining. 
Ws con- 
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a contribution from part of the empire, otherwiſe 
Ireland would not have been ſo long exempted 
from Parliamentary taxation, 

It has been ſaid, however, that ſuch a mode 
might become dangerous to the liberty of this 
country, becauſe the King would thereby have 
the means of levying money without the conſent | 
of the Britiſh parliament, and by obtaining mo- 
ney from the American Aſſemblies, the Crown 
might, at ſome critical period, be rendered in. 
dependant of the Britiſh Parliament, 

But this objection, which applies equally to 
the caſe of Ireland, is certainly not founded on 
any very probable conjecture, and could eaſily 
be obviated, both with reſpe& to Ireland and. 
the Colonies, by paſſing an act, which would 
bind his Majeſty, that all acts of aſſembly, or of 
the Iriſh Parliament, containing grants of money to 
the Crown, and not appropriated to ſpecial pur- 
poſes in the Colony, ſhould, before they are read 
the third time in America of Iteland, be com- 
Milnitated to both Houſes of the Britiſh Parlla- 
ment, and receive the approbatlon of each, by a 
reſolution to be entered in their journals, 

It is ſaid, however, that it iy not to be en- 
peRted that the American Aſſemblles, would 
vote their money for the publle ſervice, becauſe 
they would have no controul, like the Britiſh 
Parliament, on the expenditure of the money 
which they might granty that being removed 
from the ſeat of government, the Influence of 
the Crown would be ſo weak, as not to be able 
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to carry any queſtion; and that, as by their re» 
fuſal to grant, the wheels of the whole ma- 
chine would not be entirely ſtopt, as in the caſe 
of a refuſal to grant the uſual ſupplies here, there 
would not be any natural and permanent com- 
pulſion upon their aſſemblies, to make ſuch 
grantsz and that therefore, to give them the ex · 
clulive privilege of voting their own money, 
would, in effect, be giving them an entire ex- 
emptlon. 

This argument is plauſible, and, I doubt not, — 
has made an impreſſion on many diſpaſſionate and 
impartial men; but has the experience of Ireland 
juſtified this theory? Did not Charles the Firſt 
conceive the ſame ideas concerning the impradti- 
cability of obtaining proper ſupplies of money 
from an Engliſh Houſe of Commons? and has 

the experience of the laſt century juſtified theſe 
ſuſpiclons? It is, however, extremely probable, 
that the American Aſſemblies would at firſt have 
been very ſparlug of their grants, that they would 
have infiſted on the redreſs of many grievatices, 
that they would have ſtipulated concerning the 
application of thelr money before they had voted 
It, that they would moſt probably have arraigned 
the waſteful eonduct of miniſters, and would have 
Poe many methods for leſſening the expenee! 
ut I am eonvineed, that If the juſt eomplaints of 
the Amerleans had been liſtened to, and their eons 
Adence gained, the American Afſtmblies, whens 
ever there Wai a real ground for alking maney, 
would have granted liberallyz and as a lover of 


this 
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this Conſtitution, I ſhould have rejoiced, that the 
difficulty of obtaining money from the American 
Aſſemblies had exiſted, as 4 freſh motive with 
miniſters for good conduct, and to compel a pro- 


per exerciſe of the executive power, 
The truth Is, that where men are not afraid 


of encrocchments on their liberties, 41d thelx 
minds are not ſoured by Improper treatment, thelt 
repreſentatives, In place of being too niggardly, 
have, on the contrary, been too laviſh, in voting 
the publle money]; and the welght of Government 
is ſueh, from the natural tendeney of mankind to 
be governed, and from the defire which moſt men 
have for heneurs and diftintiens, that even In 
very weak hands, and without the ald of bribery 
the executive power ean always obtain, In popular 
allemblles, much larger fun. than In wiſdom 
and prudenee, It owght to obtain, 

Having thus taken a general view of the argu- 
ment In favour of America, to which, as It ap- 
pears to me, this country has not allowed ſuffl. 
elent welght, and to which, I think, vo ſuffelent 


anfwer has ever yet been made; | come next te 
eonfider how far the Americans have allowed pro- 
per welght to the argument in favour of the 
elalms of this country, 

And here I muſt obſerve, that It was natural for 
this country to think, that America ought to con» 
tribute to the public burdens of the State, and 
that it was alſo very natural for us to conceive, 
that the Parliament of Great Britain had full 


power to impoſe taxes upon them, ſince we had 
5 not 
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not only made laws to regulate their trade, but 
had even in ſome few inſtances impoſed internal 
taxes; What reaſon had we, therefore, to doubt of 
out power by the conſtitution, to impoſe taxes upon 
them? The non-exerciſe of our right could not 
take it away, as that might, with reaſon, be al- 
cfibed to the inability of the Colonies to contr(« 
bute, The doubt of the power of Parliament 0 
tax America, can hardly be ſaid to have generally 
exiſted in America Itſelf, before the year 1564, 
when the matter was for the firſt time eanvaſſed 
in the papers annexed In the Appendix It was 
not | believe, the Idea of Mr. Grenville to make 
uſe of that power, If the American Aſfemblies 
would themſelves have impoſed a tan, te raiſe the 
ſum which he defited; and It was upen thelt res 
fufal only, that he made the inetien for the Stamp 
Att In the Rritim Houſe of Commons“, I have 
already admitted, that It was of the utmoſt Ins 
portanee to the Colonies to reſiſt the Impoſition of 
taxes by the Parllament here, and even to refuſe 


impoſing taxes on themſelves, equivalent to the 
ſim which Mr. Grenville demanded becauſe ! 


agree With the Amerlean argument, that If the 
Miniſter or the Parliament here, were to name the 


® | know |t hav been afferted, that Me, Grenville did not 
give ay opilon do the Colonies, 1s Impoſe an equivalent 
tas upon themſelves, but requited of them to polnt out ſore 
other tex equally produAive, to be ſibſtituted by the Britiſh 
Pailiam nt, in place of the Intended Stamp Atty but I have 
al vays vv derflood the faſt to be ns 1 have how (lated it 


H ſum, 
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ſum, it is but a fall advantage te them, ts be 
made the Judges of the meche of raiſing Ie fer 
{yeh 8 ptivikge would have refenbled- only the 
option given ts Seerately ts hiſs between the 
 EiWont Woth Ih Whith he Mee by — . 

desi. Mr, Grenville propenitietn; ne d 
proceeded _=_ n the Nppeliyegh of an —— 
power, veſted In .*. — is an Amerlea, ane 
pen that ſuppefftien, it Wis an ndulgenee 1s 
Permit them te Falſe the ene under the autha: 
_ Fliy of thelr n Aﬀembliet z but a4 the Ameri: 
een, by that time, were ſufficiently enlightened 
10 wnderfrang; that If Parliament was te tan them, 
there wayld exift ng cheek of contreul, ae With we 
upon the exereiſe of that right, they determined 
to reſiſt the (avtermpt of ving them, ester di- 
reftly by Parliament, or Indiredtly by infiſting 
upon their raifing a ſpecific tut by authority ot 
their own Aſſemblies, 

Mr. Grenville might be excuſed in the method 
which he purſued, thinking, as he no doubt did, 
that our right was cleary and certainly he ſhewed 
a diſpolition to exerciſe it with diſcretion, both by 
the previous offer which he made, and by his 
cholce of the tax upon Stamps. But | cannot belp 
thinking, the Americans were here In ſame degree 
to blame, for as thelr claim to exemption from Par- 


liamentary taxation, was not ſurely an obvious pro- 
poſition, they had no reaſon to be ſurprized, that 
it was not immediately admitted ; and as they 
could not reaſonably deny, that ſuppoſing their 


tight to exemption clear, yet it was juſt and fit, 
that 
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that they ſhould contribute In ſome degree te the 
ublle burthensy 1 think; that Inftead of flatly ke⸗ 
ſing ts Impeſt any tas Whatever en themſblves; 
when Mr; Grenville diſkeveretd fb ſtreng 6 tiſÞe: 
fitlen te eenelligtts they ug ty have pred tf 
Falls (eh & ſum a4 they themivives thaught ves 
wnsble, refufign at the Fits Hits, te adfilt the 
elalm of & Parlſamentary Fight te tan them Of 
eönſetzuentiy eur Fight te Infift upen their veilng 
themſelves any fpeeifie fm: 

Whether er net this would have prevented the 
_ paffing the Stamp Act, and would have diveried 
the Ideas of this eeuntry From atiempiing te en⸗ 
force Parliamentary kaxation, and would have [ne 
duved us to rely on the grants of the American Aſs 
femblies, It is Impoſſible naw to ſay from the 

aod ſenſe of Mr. Grenville, notwithſtanding hiv 
nflexibility, I think it would; but at any rate, in 
4 new and great queſtion of this kind, and where 
it way Impoſſible to deny that the State had a claim 
to ſome aids from America, I think it would 
have been wiſer and more becoming, upon the 
part of the Americans, to have held out to the 
Miniſter and the Parliament of this country, a 
golden bridge, In order to avold bringing to an 
Immediate deciſion, a queſtion of ſuch magnitude, 
and involved in ſo much difficslty, 

The Americans ought ſurely to have conſidered, 
that it was not an eaſy matter, to draw the line be» 
tween the power of legiſlation and taxation, ſince 
in the Britiſh conſtitution they had appeared to be 


always united; for though Ireland had never been 
| | Ha taxed 
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taxed here, yet it wat well known, there exiſted, 


la the Statute Books, an expreſs act, declaring, 


that Parliament here had power to bind them in all 
caſes whatſoever, ſo that the right ſeemed to re. 
main, though not exerciſed. This therefore was 
a political queſtion entirely new, and neither party 
ad a title to condemn the other for the oppoſite 
opinions they entertained concerning ity but leaſt 
of all had Armerica a title to condemn the opinion 
of this country, becauſe we had been in the exer- 
ciſe of the power of regulating their trade, and of 
levying indiredly by that means a tax upon them. 
I admit, that there was much leſs danger in that 
exerciſe of our power, than in directly taxing 
them 4 and that bur Parliament may be much more 
ſafely truted with the power df making general 
Ius of regulation, than With that ok taxing in a 
direct mdhher 4 but certainly the diſtinction could 
not be expected to be ddinitted us 8 ſelf-evident 
ptopoſſilon, upon Its belng firſt mettioned j and 
there Was nat ſüffeſent ground, on veevunt merely, 
of dur denying ſts truth, to Impute to this epuntry 
« determined reſolution, to reduce dur fellow. 


ſobſeets to lavery, though I admit that, in time, 


(yeh might have proved the eehnſtqquenee. 
I acknowledge, that as by paſſing the Stamp 
Att, Great Britain Infifted on 16 dangerous a right, 
the Amefleany were redueed to & melt diſigreesble 
d'Jemma 4 For If they ſubmitted In one ist- Her, 
After the queſtiun With Alfred, they could hardly 
fie werde have made any effedtual oppoſition x 
F a elj olully 
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eſpecially as their ſubmiſlon would have been Im- 


puted to frary bur 1 do not think; they had juſt 
grounds to conſider Great Britain as acting on 
that occaſion from any oppreflive motive, fince the 
queſtion of right was certainly doubtful ; and after 
the Stamp Act was: repealed, and all the duties 
contained in the Act yth of his Majeſty, except 
on tea, were alſo repealed z and after the aſſur - 
ances contained in Lord Hillſborough's letter, 
they ought, and might, in my opinion, have re» 
lied, that no further tax would have been impoſed 
upon them z at leaſt, they ought to have delayed 
any violent meaſures, till ſome tax had been actual - 
ly impoſed, which 1 am inclined to think, would 
never have happened, 


The permiſſiun granted by Parliament to the 
Eaſt Indi Company, to export their tea on thei 
own account to America, in place of ſelling it to 
othet exporters, was certainly no new tax, and 
tended to Furniſh the ted cheaper to the Amerl⸗ 
rank That permiſtion was occaſioned by the un⸗ 
| fortunate elreumſtance of the [hdla Company havs 
ing overftocked thelr warthouſes with tea, Which 
made It neceſſary to contrive (ome means to enable 
them to diſpoſe of It more readily 4 and was net 
the reſult of any view te Impoeſe @ new tax upon 
Amerles, The Colonies were therefore undoubts 
edly to blame, In fuffering themſelves to be In 
flamed by theſe, whuſe profits by fſinuggllng 
were likely 40 be alfected, In conſequence of th 
| proceeding 
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proceeding of the-Eaſt India Company. If the 
Colonies had afted upon that occaſion with wore 
temper, theſe unfortunate convulſions would not 
have happened z for I am convinced, that the tes 
duty was refuſed to be repealed,, more from an 
idea of the neceſſity, in point of dignity, uf pre- 
Grving this mark of our right, than from any ſe» 
rious intention of ever afterwards impuſing du- 
ties on the Colonies, With a view to a ſolid tes 
venue, | 

The dignity of a nation is certainly a little con 
cerned, not to give up a diſputable right, when It 16 
denied with acts of violence, though it luſes no digs 
pity In forbearing for ever the exerciſe of ſueh a 
right and as the permiſion granted to the Indla 
Company was no new tax, the Americans had not, 
} think, ſufficient ground from thence to conclude, 
that this countly did not mean to forbear for ever 
the exerciſe of that right of taxation which gave 
America fo much alarm and though I can make 
great allowances for the jealouſies of freemen, in 
8 point of ſo great moment, yet 1 muſt condemn 
thoſe who endeavoured to excite it upon that oc · 
cation, 


 ® It has however been confidently afferted, that Miniſterr, 
in propoſing that made of relieving the Eaſt India Company, in 
preference 10 any other, had e fnilter view of rendering pro- 


duRtive there the unfortunate Tea Duty, which they had ſo ofien 
refuſed to regeal, 85 thinking thi> the molt effettual method, to 


counters& the non-importation agreements, With reipe& to that 
#erivle, which had proved unlurmoumable obſlaclet to private - 
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I do not mean to enter into a juſtification of the 
ngs of Parliament, in conſequence of the 
deſtruction of the tea, becauſe I never did, and do 
not now, approve of them. The Boſton Port Bil 
indeed, if it had not deen clogged with ſome un- 
fortunate clauſes, and had not been followed by the 
Maſſachuſetts Charter Bill, might have proved 4 
ſalutary and effeftual meature,—But 1 haſten to 
another point, In which 1 conceive the Americans 
were too precipitatey I mean in their rejecting the 
made by Lord North, with à view to 


conciliation. 
Lord North, on the 25th February 1995, very 
unexpectedly, made the following motion in the 
Houle of Commons, which has been diſtinguiſhed 
(ings by the name of the Conciliatery Propel. 
tion, „ Reſolved, that when the Gavernor, Coun» 
„ell, and Allembly, or General Court of any of 
4 his Majeſty's Provinces or Colonies in America, 
4 ſhall propoſe to make proviſian, eccording 40 the 
4 condition, circumſlancen, and ſituation of ſuch 
% Provincy er Colony, for contributing their propor. 
« tion to the common defence (ſuch proportion to 
4 be trailed under the authority of the Genera 
« Court or General Aſſembly of ſuch Province or 
„Colony, and diſpoſable by Parliament), and 
„ ſhall engage to make proviſion alſo, for the 
„ ſupport of the civil Government, and the ad- 
« miniſtration of juſtice in ſuch Province or Co- 
&« lony, it will be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhall be 
„ approved by his Majeſty and the two Houſes of 
6 att and for ſo long as ſuch provifien 2 
— 
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n be made accordingly, to forbear in reſpect of ſuch 


6 Province of Colony, to levy atly duty, tan, or 


4 affelſinent, of to impoſe any further tam or aſſe If. 


ment, except only ſuch duties av It may be en- 
« pediefit to continue to levy or to impoſe for 
4 the regulation of commerce: the net produce ot 
4 the duties laſt mentlonei, to be carried to the 
4 account of ſuch IDs or Colony _ 


e tively,” 


I had not at that 1 a ſeat in the Houſe, as 
the petition againſt the retvin of my competitor 
had not been heard; but 1 was preſent during the 
debate; and | was and am convinced, that the 
propoſition was well intended, and that it ought” 
not to have bren received in the manner it was te- 
ceived, by thoſe who eſpouſed in the houſe, at that 
time, the cauſe of America, The propoſition 
was indeed defective in the mode of expreſſion, 
and did not convey in a clear and unambiguous 
manner, what I firmly believe was the meaning of 
the noble Lord. I am convinced, that it was the 


intention of that propoſition, that after ſettling in , 


an equitable and moderate manner, with the re- 
ſpe&ive American Aſſemblies, for a ſum to be con- 
triduted by each, for the public ſervice, that no 
further taxes were to be impoſed upon them by 
the Britiſh Parliament. This was, in my opinion, 
a moſt juſt and proper manner, with reſpe& to 
America, of ſettling finally this unfortunate diſ- 


pute; for, unqueſtionably, it was juſt that they | 


ſhould bear a ſhate of the public burthens, and if 
Great Britain was willing to fix theit proportion 
8 at 


born any proportion, to what they ought to have 
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at once, and to exempt them for ever from all 
grounds of apprehenſion, they could have no rea- 
ſon to complain, On the contrary, the agreement 
was highly advantageous to them y for, as they are 
evidently In a courſe of encreaſing rapidity, both in 
numbers and in wealth, and have Immenſe tracts of 
waſte lands (till to cultivate, no ſum which could 
peflibly be agreed on at this period, could have 


paid as thelr juſt ſhare hereafter, of the public bur» 
thens z ſo that to appearance, the propoſition way 
in fact too favourable to them z though at the ſame 
time, I am perfectly ſatisfied, that if this agree» 
ment had been made, and all apprehenſions of 
Parliamentary taxation, and of altering their char» 
ters, had been quieted for ever, we ſhould have 
obtained in future times, more ample grants from 
the American Aſſemblies, on all occaſions of pubs 
lic danger, than ever could have been exacted 
from them, by acts of the Britiſh Legiſlature, 
But unfortunately the propoſition, on its firſt 
appearance, was violently attacked by very able 
ſpeakers, who defended the cauſe of America; and 
it was afterwards moſt unhappily miſunderſtood, 
when carried acroſs the Atlantic. It was conceived 
by the Colonies to be inſidious, and made with a 
view of diſuniting them, by giving better terms to 
ſome than to others; and it was ſuppoſed, too, to 
be nearly of the ſame import with the propoſition of 
Mr. Grenville, and that the only conceſſion in- 


| tended in it was, that the ſum to be levied on 


America, being fixed from time to time, here, 
EE in 
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in conſequence of their reſpectlye offers, they were 
to be permitted to levy that ſum by the authority of 
their own Aſſemblies, but were to have no other 
voice in fixing the quantum. They alſo under- 
ſtood, that the amount of the ſalaries and appoint- 
ments to the officers of Government in America, 
was not to be determined by themſelves, but by 
us; which they conceived would be a ſource of 
great abuſe, and an inlet to corruption. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the words made uſe of in 
the propoſition, afforded ſome ground for the con- 
ſtruclion put upon it by thoſe who objected to it in 
the Houſe of Commons, and by the American 
Congreſs ; for, the propoſition not only requires, 
that proviſion ſhould be made according to the con- 
dition, circumſtance, and ſituation of each Province or 
Colony, for contributing their proportion to. the 
common defence; but the exerciſe of the right of 
taxation is to be forborne only, for /o long as ſuch 
proviſion ſhall be made accordingly, which certainly 
admits of this conſtruction, that whenever Parlia- 
ment ſhould be of opinion, that the ſum firſt agreed 
on, did not continue to correſpond to the condi- 
tion, circumſtances, and ſituation of the Colony, 
the agreement way at an end, and the right of tax- 
ation might, notwithſtanding the agreement, be 
exerciſed as before, This would undoubtedly 
have been inſidiousz and thaugh I am convinced 
that theſe words only meant, that if the Ameri. 
cans did not continue the proportion firſt agreed 
on, the exerciſe of taxation ſhould be revived ! yet 
in bf matter of ſuch infinite conſequence to the Coe 


lonies, 
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lonjes, it was not ſurpriſing that they were ſuſpi- 
clous, and that they underſtood ambiguous words 
as meant to enſnare them, + _ 4 

But it is impoſſible for me to believe, that the 
noble Lord meant any thing inſidious, or the leaſt 
unfair ambiguity, by expreſſing himſelf as he did, 
in that propoſition, I remember I took occaſion 
in the following ſeſſion, to ſtate to the Houſe the 
ſenſe in which the Americans underſtood the pro- 
poſition, and at the ſame time the ſenſe in which 


I myſelf underſtood it, and I called upon the noble 
Lord, to explain in his place, the ſenſe in which he 
meant it. His anſwer was plain and direct, that 
he meant it in the ſenſe in which-I had underſtood 
it, and by no means in that in which the Ameri- 
cans had conceived it, and that he meant it as the 
ground-work of a fair negociation, . 
The proceedings in Parliament, in conſequence 
of the Petition from Nova Scotia, by which that, 
Colony declared its acceptance of the propoſition, 
though theſe proceedings were afterwards dropt, 
are a further proof of the ſenſe in which the propo- 
ſition was meant and underſtood by Lord North, 
But the public have the utmoſt reaſon to re- 
gret, that in a matter of ſuch magnitude, and 
where ſ@ much depended on the accuracy of ex- 
preſſion, this important propoſition, was nut com- 
municated to the friends of America, hefore it 
was offered to the Houſe, that their objectlons 
might have been obviatedy for it is not to be 
wondered that a people, whoſe jealouſy had been 
roused to ſuch 4 degree, and whoſe leaders did 
00 not 
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not perhaps wiſh for a recoriciliation, ſhould re- 
ject a propoſition, ſo conceived, as to admit of be- 
ing conſidered as inſidious, and which, if taken in 
the ſenſe the words could bear, was no other than 
a ſnare to deceive them. 

It uus evident to thoſe who were preſent, when 
this propoſition was offered to the Houſe, that it 
was made by the noble Lord, without the full aſſent 
of all his aſſociates in adminillration yz which is ano- 
ther proof, to my mind, that he meant by It; a 
great deal more than the Americans apprehended ; 
for if it meant to leave Parliament at liberty, 'to 
vary the proportion of each Colony, from time to 
time, the moſt violent aſſertor of the rights of Par- 
liament, could not have objected to it; and I, for 
one, ſhall always think favourably of the Noble 
Lord, for the candour and moderation, which 
ſuggeſted to him the idea of that propoſition, 
though it was attended with ſo little ſucceſs, 

' But as 1 have taken the liberty to cenſure the 
-oppoſition given in Parliament, to that propoſition, 
I think myſelf called upon, In juſtice, to expreſs 
the approbation which 1 feel, of the conduct of 
the ſame Members, upon ſeveral ſubſequent ocea» 
flons, In the courſe of theſe Ainerican debates, in» 
ſtead of confining themſelves merely, as in uſual, to 
objecting tothe meaſures, propoſed in Parliament by 
Adminiſtration, they have repearedly propoſed plans 
of accommodation with the Colonies, which it 
was in the power of Adminiſtration to have amend- 
ed and adopted, and by which, if they had adopted 


them, the propoſers would have reaped no other 
advan- 
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advantage, except the ſatlafactlon of having ten- 
dere, out of office, a moſt eſſential ſervice to 
their country, This conduct, of which I highly 
| approve, counterbalances, in a great meaſure, in 
my mind, the error I think they committed, in 
oppoſing, inſtead of endeavouring to correct, the 
defects of that propoſition of the 29th February, 
1773, In order to have recommended it with all 
thelr influence, to the acceptance'of America, 

I em apt to think, that the unfavourable recep- 
tion of that propoſition in America, was the true 
cauſe, that no further attempt was made in Parlia- 
ment, to offer terms to the Colonies, and probably 
ſuggeſted the idea of ſending out CommiſNoners z 
but as the powers granted to them by Parliament 
were confined to the granting of Pardons, it was 
impoſble that they couſd do more, than merely 
to enquire, upon what terns an agreement could 
be made, 

From a general review of this ſubjeRt, J think 
it muſt appear, to every perſon who will permit 
himſelf to conſider It, with that impartiality which 
may be expected from diſtant ages, that there way 
In this caſe, a real ground for difference of opinion, 
between America and vs, on the ſubſect of taxa» 
tion, without throwing upon them, the |mputation 
of blind and fatious zeal, or upon vs, that of an 
inſolent defire to injure or oppreſs them, On the 
one hand, we had a right to expect from them 
a contribution to the public expences, not in-' 
deed ſo much as if they had not been taxed by 


the regulations of trade, but ſtill a conſſderable 
9 con- 
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contribution on the other hand, they had good 

ground to conceive, that according to the prin- 
ciples and ſpirit of this Conſtitution, a Parliament 
neither choſen by them, nor reſtrained in taxing 
them, by being ſharers themſelves with their con» 
Nituents In the ſame tax, was not a fit power to 

be truſted, with the uncontrolled authority of Im · 

poſing taxes upon them. Both parties were there- 

fore, in ſome meaſure, in the right, and both 

were alſo in the wrong, If mankind were not un- 

fortunately more apt, to act from paſſion than from 
reaſon, and if this matter had been clearly under - 
ſtood from the beginning, a line of reconciliation 

might eaſily have been adopted, for the mutual ſa- 

tisfaction of this country and of America, without 

the irretrievable waſte which has happened, of " 

much blood and treaſure on both ſides 

Matters I hope are not yet gone ſo far, as to 
render it impoſſible, ſtil] to adopt ſuch a line; but 
it will require the exertion of the wiſeſt men in 
both countries, to ſooth the prejudices and en- 
lighten the minds, of the great body of people bath 
here and there. 

I am inclined to think, that it will be much 
more eaſy, to reconcile the minds of the people of 
this country to ſuch an arrangement, than thoſe. - 
of the Americans, We are now in a great mea- 
ſpre, I beljeve, cured, of the dream of an eaſy 
conqueſt, and we are awake to the diſadvantages, 
of continuing at ſuch a diſtance, for any length of 
time, a war of ſo much expence, which has alrea- 
dy _ us much more, than the object either of 

excluſive 
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excluſive trade or of revenue, perhaps: was ever 
worth; and which, in the courſe of human events, 
may end, not merely in the loſs of America to us 
but if, by the bravery of our troops in this or a fu» 
ture campaign, we ſhould reduce them to great 
difficulties, may throw them into the army of 
France, which: ſeem open to receive them and 
even if we ſhould prevail to the utmoſt of our 
wiſhes, muſt entail upon us, not merely an enor- 
mous debt, but a military eſtabliſhment, not more 
deſtructive to them, than dangerous to the liberties 
of this country. But it may not be ſo eaſy now, 
to induce the people of America, to accept of 
thoſe terms of conciliation, which, not long ago, 
they would have rejoiced at. I hope, however, 
there are a ſufficient number of men in that ex- 
tenſive continent, endued with a true love of their 
country, and ſufficiently diveſted of paſſion and 
prejudice, to be able to diſcern the true © intereſt of 
America upon this occaſion, ++ 
To ſuch men I would wiſh to addreſs myſelf, 
and I think they will readily admit, that if the un- 
certain eyents of war, ſhould compel them to a 
union, either with this country, or with France, 
it would be. infinitely preferable to return to their 
ancient -friendſhip with us. The old ties of con- 
nection are not yet broken, and the ſpirit they have 


ſhown, in defence of their pretenſians, will, after 
the end of this conteſt, place them high in the eſti- 
mation of every Engliſhman, They have no rea- 
ſon to apprehend any future attempts, to encroach 
upon their rights; on the contrary, the attention 
of 
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of Miniſters to what concerns them, will probably 
as much exceed the true medium, in their favour, 
a4 it before fell ſhort of it, againſt them, United 
with us, we ſhovld ſtand firm and ſecure, if a- 
ſailed by the united efforts of the moſt powerful 
ſtates in the world, and America will thus be pre- 
ſerved, not only from foreign wars, but from the 
danger of internal diſcord, and will go on, in that 
high career of proſperity, which it enjoyed before 


the unfortunate æra of 4764. 
But America has declared itſelf independent, 


and the idea of eſtabliſhing a new and magni- 
ficent empire, upon the pillars of freedom, is a 
flatteting object, and muſt captivate every youthful 
and generous mind.; but are there no rocks or 
quickſands to be dreaded? Even if the object 
were already obtained, it would be'a new phe- 
nomenon in the univerſe, a republic poſſeſſing 
an extenſive continent, and yet preſerving its liber - 
ty, the wiſeſt and moſt plauſible theory, cannot 
provide againſt all the dangers, of ſo new and un- 
trodden a path, The Engliſh Conſtitution, with 
all its defects, is undoubtedly the beſt, that has 
ever yet exiſted upon the globe, and it will be 
time enough for the Americans, to ſeparate them - 
ſelves from us, when the natural decay of all hu · 
man inltitutions, has tendered this fair fabric a 
(cene of corruption, and when deſpotiſm begins to 
riſe upon its ruins z till then, it will be the intereſt 
of America to continue united with Great Britain, 
The two countries are peculiarly fitted to contri» 
bute to each others proſperity z and if any. thing 

| bs 
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ha likely to prolong, to ages too remote for pto- 
bable conjecture, the freedom and proſperity of 
this kingdom, I conceive it would be, the con» 
nection which may now be formed, with Britiſh 
America, 

The paſſions of the 1 who are in the 
midi of the ſcene of action, muſt no doubt be 
more excited, than here, where all is ſtill at reſt, 
and certainly, reſentment from the deſolation of 
war, muſt be ſtrong in the minds of many; but 
the. ſucceſſes they have had, againſt the beſt diſ- 
ciplined and braveſt troops in Europe, as it muſt 
elevate their minds, will alſo, in brave men, 
alleviate their reſentment, and the conduct of Ge- 
neral Gates and his army, after the capitulation of 
General Burgoyne, is an evident proof, that this 
has been the caſe. The conduct of that victorious 
army, was that of a brave, generous, and civi- 
lized people; and at the ſame time, that it de- 
ſerves the higheſt praiſe, is an evident proof, that 
the violence of reſentment, was extinguiſhed with 
victory, 

Another obſtacle may ariſe, from the ambition 
of individuals, who having been raiſed by the 

preſent diſputes, to ſituations of great importance, 
may diſlike to return to their former ſituations, 
But as the Americans have nit exiſted as a ſepa- 
rute people, for more than two years y as the indl- 
viduals which compoſe that people, have not yet 
-had time to be corrupted z and as 1 do believe, 
that the greater part of thoſe, who have put thern- 


ſelves moſt forward, on this occaſion, have been 
K influenced, 
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jnfloenced, by a ſtrong and fervent, love of theit 
country; I do not believe, that if a fair proſpect 
is opened, of eſtabliſhing the rights of America 
upon a clear and ſolid footing, and of reſtoring 
the ancient connection with this country, upon ho. 
nourable terms, that theſe men, will, from per- 
fonal motives, throw any obſtacle in the way. 
That ſuch ſelfiſh principles, are the growth. of cots 
rupted ſtates, and do. not exiſt in the early; ages 
064 Republic, may be ſeen, from what frequently 
happened. in anclent Rome, where thoſe. who had 
ſerved. the ſtate in the higheſt ſituations, in times 
of public danger, retired; without regret, to tho 
plough, and reſumed the humble cate of their- do. 
meſtie concerns, 
America muſt know, that notwithſtanding our 
| bad ſuceeſſes hitherto, we ars (ill able to diſtreſs 
them mueh, If not to conquer them. That f our 
blood and treaſure is Waſted, theirs cannot be 
ſpared y and If it were clear that the ald of 
France would turn the. ſeale in their favour, vat 
that ald cannot be obtained, without conceſſions 
on their part, more prejudicial to them, than would 
reſult from a proper connectlon with us, nor 
would the trade of France, compenſate. to Ame» 
rica, the loſs of the trade of Britain, 

I will fairly confeſs, that I do not know, if it 
would have been wiſe in America, to have entered 
into an agreement with us, till they had convinced 
this nation, as they have certainly done, of their 
power to reſiſt, and to defend their rights; be- 


cauſe till then, they could not have. relied with 
perfect 
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perfect confidence, on the obſervance of ſuch an 
agreement in all future times, and the prejudices 
entertained in this countty, to their diſadvantage, 
perhaps required as ſtrong proofs as they have 
given, of their ſpirit, to be entirely removed, But 
the caſe is now extremely different ; whatever treaty 
is now made, they are ſure will be faithfully per- 
formed, and they are certain of enjoying every 
advantage atiſing from the Britiſh Conſtitution, to 
the utmoſt extent. Will any man ſay, that it is 
poſſible to exchange it for a better ? Or will wiſe 
men truſt; to uncertain ſpeculations, In a matter of 
ſuch infiaite conſequence to thelr happineſs, and 
will they reſect, a certain good within their reach, 
in order to graſp at an imaginary idea of per- 
felon, 
The caſe may be ſtated In another view Let 

the Parliament of Great Britain be In this eaſe 
conſidered, In the queſtion with Amerlea, as one 
perſbn, and as repreſenting the executive power 
this power, we ſhall ſuppoſe, has attempted to en» 
eroach on the liberties 11 Amerlea, in the point of 
taxation, os Charles the Firſt did with reſpect to 
England, The Americans reſiſt, and have at laſt 
ah opportunity, of flalng the limits of this power 
+ for the future, ſo as that no tax ſhall be there» 
after levied, without the conſent of the reſpective 
Aſſemblies choſen by themſelves, They have alſo 
an opportunity of aſcertaining all other doubtful 
points in the conſtitution, and of having all their 
grievances redreſſed, Would it not be a degree 
of lunacy, to let lip an opportunity ſo favourable 
K 2 to 
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to thelt happineſs, and to perfiſt In a rulnous and 
bloody war, in hopes that at laſt, With the ald of 
a defpotle Government, they may eftablith a new 
and Independent empire, Can they at ohee forget, 
the happlneſh they enjoyed, and the freedom and 


roſpurlty Which was every Where dlfuſhdl, throughs 
# ol e provineny before the Aa bt 
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eotftltutlon, provided thelt rights are hw &learly 
aſcertained } Were the natives of any anclent Free 


State, or are the natlves of Holland now, more fte 


er happy, than theſe of the Briti(h ies? Some of 
the leaders in America have, however, affirmed in 
thelr writings, that though every anclent and 
modern form of Republican Government, has been 
detective j yer they have diſcavered the true cauſes 
of their decline; and that the new ſyſtem formed 
for America, is free from all of theſe defects. But 
human wiſdom is too limited, to foreſee all the con- 
ſequences of a new inſtitution; and all wiſe men 
will rather chuſe, to truſt to actual experience, in 
ſuch ſerious matters, than to uncertain theory. The 
defects indeed of the preſent American plans of Go- 
vernment, are too apparent to eſcape obſervation, 

The perpetual ſources of war and diſſenſion, 
which mult ariſe between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, on account of the Newfoundland Fiſhery, 
and the Weſt India iſlands, is another argument 
tor conciliation, It is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
Great Britain will give up theſe, without the ut- 


| molt exertion to preſerve them; and if they remain 
with 
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with her, continual diſputes muſt ariſe with Ames 
ried, particularly with reſpect to the Fiſheries 
which lie ſ@ near te thelr coaſts, | 

| flatter myſelf therefore, that the ancient goed 
' humour will felt return, between theſe two parts 


of the Britifh empire: It I's ungeeeſfary to enter Inke 
e of what would be the proper termi of ele 


che hago, The gre: ovine , That Gt 


Yd yl dy wi oth 0h Wt 


wy by reel, i6 row the Juli and 
tain the confidence of a people, Who, Ike our Af 
eeſtors have given gnal proofs of thelr bravery, 


uu well ay thelr enthuſlaſtle love of Iiberty; and 


for that purpoſe, the Amerleans ſhould, In my 
opinion, have the moſt perfect ſecurity given to 
them, with reſpeck to the right of taxation; and 
that their charters of government ſhall be invia» 
lable, unleſs in conſequence of petitions, from the 
great body of the people themſelves; that the 
trial by jury, ſhould be univerſally eſtabliſhed; 
that Canada ſhould enjoy a Britiſh Conſtitution; 
that the laws for regulating their trade, ſhould be 
reviſed, and every alteration made, which can be- 
nefit them, without materially injuring us. In a 
word, that their grievances of every ſort ſhould be 
inquired into and redreſſed, that ſo they may re- 
pole with entire confidence, on the good faith and 
friendſhip of this country . And that, on the other 


„The appointment of Patent Officers, with power to reſide 
here, and act by deputies there, is miſchievous both to Ame- 
rica and to us — The preſent mode pf determining appeals from 
the Colonies, by the privy council, has been ſelt ud a grievance, 


and certainly tequlres redreſs, 
3 band, 


reached, 


. great expences they have incurred, a reaſonable 
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hand, they ſhould contribute, a generoun ſhare of 
the public burdens, and grant ſuch further aids in 
times of war, as their own aſſemblies ſhall think 
reaſonable, Theſe occaſional aids, in all cafes of 
rea] public exigence, will, I am convinced, be 
greater, notwithſtanding the debt they have lately 
incurred, than our moſt ſanguine ideas have ever 


I think it extremely immaterial to us, leber | 
the ſum to be annually contributed to the public 
burdens, be fixed now, or left to the annual vore 
of their Aſſemblies. By leaving it entirely ta their 
own aſſemblies, we ſhould certainly gain more ef- 
fectually, the confidence of a brave and genorous 
people, which is of infinitely greater conſequence, 
than any ſum for which we could ſtipulate on this 
occaſion, But if a miſtaken idea, of the proper 
dignity of a great and powerful ſtate, ſhould re- 
quire ſome poſitive ſtipulation, after ſuch a con- 
teſt, I cannot believe, that the Americans would 
heſitate, if that became the only point in diſpute, 
to grant us, after a due canſideration had, of the 


and even a liberal annual revenue. If we are, hows 
ever, entirely relieved of the former expence of 
our eſtabliſhments there; and America does not 
requite the bounties we formerly paid, on the im- 
portation of her goods, the revenue from theſe 
two ſources alone, would be an object of the greateſt 
Importance. But theſe are points, which would 
be eaſily ſettled by negeelatlen, If the animoſity 
on \ al ſides were ones removed; and for that Int» 

portant 
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portant purpoſe, it will, in my opinion, become 
the magnanimity of this country, to begin with 
quieting the juſt apprehenſions of ſo valuable 
a part of its fellow ſubje&s, by giving them ample 
ſecurity againſt taxation, and againſt the exerciſe 
of certain other acts of legiſlation, which, I think 
in my conſcience, we cannot exerciſe, conſiſtently 
with the true ſpirit of our own conſtitution, 

If we are ſincere in the intention of doing this, 
the mode of executing it mult certainly be, by re- 
ſolutions moved in the Houſe of Commons. But 
I apprehend it would prove moſt effectual, for diſ- 
appointing the arts of untractable ſpirits, in both 
countries, if, without minutely entering into a 
detail of conditions, the moſt extenſive gene- 
ral powers were immediately granted, by Act 
of Parliament, to proper Commiſſioners, named 
in the Act, to conclude an agreement with Ame- 
rica, upon ſuch terms as ſhall be found moſt 
effectual, for eſtabliſhing a mutual and laſting con- 
fidence, between the two countries. 
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Letters of Dr. Franklyn, publiſhed in 
the London Chronicle, from the 6th 


to the B1h of February, 1766. 


To the Patten of the Lobo CHnonict a, 


IN July 1954, when from the encroachments 
of the French in America on the lands of the 
crown, and the interruption they gave to the com- 
merce of this country among the Indians, a war 
was apprehended, Commiſloners from a number 
of the Colonies met at Albany, to form a PLan 
of Unton for their common defence. The plan 
they agreed to was in ſhort thisy * That a grand 
* Council ſhould be formed, of members to be cho. 
« ſen by the aſſemblies and ſent from all the Colo» 
« nies; which Council, together with a Governour 
« General to be appointed by the Crown, ſhould 
be empowered to make general laws to raiſe mo- 


" ney in all the Colonies for the defence of the 
L « whole," 
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whole.“ This plan was ſent 06 the Governinent 


here for approbation : had it been approved and 
eſtabliſhed by authority from hence, Engliſh Ame- 
rica thought itfelf ſufitlently able to cope with the 
French, without other aſſiſtance z ſeveral of the 
Colonies, having alone in former wars, withſtood 
the whole power of the enemy, unaſſiſted not only 
by the Mother-country, but by any of the nelgh⸗ 
bouring provinces, The plan however Was not 
approved here i but a new one was formed Inſteat! 
ol it, by which it was propoſed, that * the Govern- 
' ors of all the Colonies, attended by ohe or two 
members of their reſpective Councils, ſhould af- 
ſemble, concert meaſures for the defence of the 
« whole, erect forts where they judged proper, and 
© raiſe what troops they thought neceſſary, with 
power to draw on the treaſury here for the ſums 
* that ſhould be wanted; and the treaſury to be 
* reimburſed by a tax laid on the Colonies by act 
© of Parliament.“ This new plan being commu- 
| nicated by Governor Shirley to a gentleman of Phi- 
jadelphia, then in Boſton, (who hath very emis» 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, before and ſince that 
time, in the literary world, and whoſe judgment, 
penetration and candor, as well as his readineſs 
and ability to ſuggeſt, forward, or carry into ex- 
ecution every ſcheine of public utility, hath moſt 
deſervedly endeared him, not only to our fellows 
ſubjects throughout the whole continent of North- 


America, but to his numberleſs friends on this 


ſide the Atlantic) occalioned the following re- 


marks from him, which perhaps may have' cons 
tributed 
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tributed in ſame degree to its being laid aſide, As 
they very particularly ſhow the then ſentiments of 
the Americans on the ſubje&t of a parliamentary 
tax, before the French power in that country was 
ſubdued, and beſore the late reſtraints on their 
commerce, they ſatiafy me, and | hape they will 
convluce your readers, contrary to What hay been 
Advanced by ſpme of your correſpondents, that 
thoſe particulars have had no (hare in producing 
the preſent appolition to ſuch @ tax, nor In the 
diſturbances occaſioned by It Which theſe papers 
indeed Jo almoſt prophetleally foretel. For this 
purpoſe, having accidentally fallen into my handy, 
they are communicated to you by one who is, not 
partially, but in the moſt enlarged ſenſe, 

A Lovin of BaiTAiN, 


SIR, Tueſday Morning, 

« ] return the looſe ſheets of the plan, with 
thanks to your Excellency for communicating 
the i. 

HI apprehend, that excluding the People of the 
Colonies from all ſharè in the choice of the Grand 
Council, will give extreme diſſatisfaction, as well 
as the taxing them by Act of Parliament, where 
they have no Repreſentative. It is very poſſible, 
that this general Government might be as wel 
and faithfully adminiſtered without the people, as 
with them; but where heavy burthens are to be 


laid on them, it has been found uſeful to make it, 
as much 4 pallale, their, own act; for they bear 
L 2 better 
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better when they have, or think they have ſome 
ſhare In the dlrectlon; and when any public mea» 
lures are generally grievous or even diſtaſteful to 
the people, the wheels of Government muſt move 
more heavily,” 


SHOW Wedneſday Morning, 
© ] mentioned it yeſterday to your Excellency 
as my opinion, that excluding the People of the 
Colonies from all ſhare in the choice of the Grand 


Council, would probably give extreme diſſatis- 
faction, as well as the taxing them by Act of Par- 


liament, where they have no Repreſentative, In 


matters of general concern to the People, and eſpe- 
cially where burthens are to be laid upon them, it 
is of uſe to conſider, as well what they will be apt 
to think and ſay, as what they ought to think: I 
ſhall therefore, as your Excellency requires it of 
me, briefly mention what of either kind occurs to 


me on this occaſion, 


« Firſt they will ſay, and perhaps with juſtice, 
that the body of the People in the Colonies are as 


loyal, and as firmly attached to the preſent Con- 


ſtitution, and reigning family, as any ſubjects in 
the King's dominions. 

% That there is no reaſon to doubt the readineſs 
and willingneſs of the Repreſentatives they may 
chuſe, to grant from time to time ſuch ſupplies for 
the defence of the Country, as ſhall be judged 
neceſſary, ſo far as thelr abllities will allow, | 

4 That the People in the Colonies, who are 
to feel the immediate mifehiefs of invaſion and 

conquelſ 
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eonqueſt by an enemy, in the loſs of ther eſtates, 
lives and liberties, are likely to be better judges 
of the quantity of forces neceſſary to be raiſed and 
maintained, forts to be built and ſupported, and 
of their own abilities to bear the expence, than the 
Parliament of England at ſo great a diſtance, 

„% That Governors often come ta the Colonies 
merely to make fortunes, with which they intend 
to return to Britain, are not always men of the 
beſt abilities or integrity, have many of them 
no eſlates here, nor any natural connection with 
us, that ſhould make them heartily concerned 
for our welfare; and might poſſibly be fond of 
raiſing and keeping up more forces than neceſſary, 
trom the profits accruing to themſelves, and to 
make proviſions for their friends and dependants. 

© That the Counſellors in moſt of the Colonies 
being appointed by the Crown, on the recom- 
mendation of Governors, are often of ſmall eſtates, 
frequently dependant on the Governors for Offices, 
and therefore too much under influence, 

« That there is therefore great reaſon to be jea- 
lous of a power in ſuch Governors and Councils, 
to raiſe ſuch ſums as they ſhall judge neceſſary, by 
draft on the Lords of the Treaſury, to be af- 
terwards laid on the Colonles by Act of Parlla- 
ment, and paid by the People here: ſince they 
might abuſe it, by projecting uſeleſs expeditions, 
haraſſing the People, and taking them from their 
labour to execute ſuch projets, merely to create 
offices and employments, and gratify their de- 
pendants, and divide profits, 


' That 
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That the Parliament of England is at a great 
diſtance, ſubject to be miſinformed and miſled by 
ſuch Governors and Councils, whoſe united in- 
tereſts might probably ſecure them sgainſt the 


effect of any complaint from hence. 
« That it is ſuppoſed an undoubted right of 


Engliſhmen not to be taxed but by their own con- 
ſent given through their repreſentatives. 

„That the Colonies have no Repreſentatives 
in Parliament. 

* That to propoſe taxing them by Parliament, 


and refuſe them the liberty of chuſing a repre- 
ſentative Council, to meet in the Colonies, and 


conſider and judge of the neceſſity of any general 
tax, and the quantum, ſhows a ſuſpicion of their 
loyalty to the Crown, or of their regard for 
their Country, or of their common ſenſe and-un+ 
derſtanding, which they have not deſerved, 

„ That compelling the Colonies to pay money 
without their conſent, would be rather like railing 
contributions in an enemy's country, than taxing 
of Engliſhmen for their own public benefit, 

« "That jt would be N them uy 4 con- 
quered people, and not as true Britiſh ſubjecls. 

4 That a tax laid by the Repreſentatives of the 
Colonies might eaſily be leſſened as the occaſions 
ſhould leſſen, but being once laid by Parliament, 
under the influence of repreſentations made by 
Governors, would probably be kept up and con» 
tinued for the benefit of Governors, to the griev- 
ous burthen and diſcouragement of the Colonies, 


and prevention of their growth and increaſe, | 
That 


LW 


« That a4 power in Governors to march the 
inhabitants from one end of the Britiſh and French 
Colonies to the other, being a country of at leaſt 
iz00 miles ſquare," without the approbation or 
conſent of their Repreſentatives firſt obtained to 
fuch expeditions, might be grievous and ruinous 
to the People, and would put them on a footing 
with the ſubjects of France in Canada, that now 
groan under ſuch oppreſſion from their Governor, 
who fot two years paſt has haraſſed them with long. 
and deſtrutive marches to the Ohio, 

« That if the Colonies in a body may be welt 
governed by Governors and Councils appointed 
by the Crown, without Repreſentatives, partleu- 
lut Colonies may as well or better be ſo governed; 
a tax may be Jald on them all by Act of Parlia- 


ment, for ſupport of Government, and their Af. 
ſemblles may be diſmiſſed as an Weleſs part of the 
Conſtitution 

% That the powers propoſed by the Albany plan 
of union, to be veſled in a Grand Council Repre- 
fentative of the People, even with regard to mills 
tary matters, are not (0 great as thoſe the Colonies 
of Rhode Iſland and ConneRicut are entruſted 
with by their Charters, and have never abuſed ; 
for by this plan, the Preſident General is ap- 
pointed by the Crowd, and controuly all by his 
negative; but in thoſe Governments the People 


chuſe the Governor, and yet allow him no nega- 
tive; + 

« That the Britiſh Colonies bordering on the 
French ate properly Frontiers of the Britiſh Em- 


pire; 
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plre; and the frontiers of an etnpire are properly 
defended at the joint expence of the body of the 
people in ſuch empire : It would now be thought 
hard by Act of Parliament to oblige the Cinque 
ports or ſea coaſts of Britain to maintain the whole 
navy, becauſe they are more immediately de- 
fended by It, not allowing them at the ſame time a 
vote in ehuſing Members of the Parliament z and 
f the frontiers In America muſt bear the expence 
of ther own defence, It ſeems hard to allow them 
ho ſhare In voting the money, Judging of the ne· 
ceſſity and ſum, of adviſing the meaſures, 

„ That beſides the taxes neceſfiry for the de- 
fence of the frontiers, the Colonies pay yearly 
great ſums to the Mother-eountry unnoticed i For 
taxes paid in Britain by the landhelder or artificer, 
mult enter Into and increaſe the price of the pro- 
duce of land, and of manufactures made of It; 
and great part of this is paid by conſumers in 
the Colonies, who thereby pay a conſiderable part 

of the Britiſh taxes, 

We are reſtrained in our trade with foreign 
nationsz and where we could be ſupplied with any 
manufacture cheaper from them, but muſt buy 
the ſame dearer from Britain, the difference of 
price is a clear tax to Britain. We are obliged to 
carry great part of our produce directly to Britain, 
and where the duties there laid upon it leſſen its 
price to the planter, or it ſells for leſs than it would 


in foreign markets z the difference is a tax paid 
to Britain, 


« Some 
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„ Some manufactured we could make, but ate 
forbidden, and muſt take them of Britiſh mer» 
chants z the whole price of theſe le a tax pald to 
Britain, 

« By our greatly Increafing the demand and 
conſumption of Briclſh! matiufaRtures, their price 
iv conſiderably raiſed of late years the advance 
iy clear — to Britain, and enables Its people 
better to pay greet) taxes 4 and much of It belng 
pald by us, is clear tax 10 Britain, 

% In ſhort, 6s we ate not ſuffered to regulate 
dur trade, and reſtraln the Importation and con» 
ſumptlon of Britiſh ſuperflultles (as Britain can the 
conſumption of foreign ſuperflultles), our whole 
wealth centers finally — the merchants and In- 
babitants of Britain; and if we make them richer, 
and enable them better to pay thelr taxes, it is 
nearly the ſame as being taxed ourſelves, and 
equally beneficial ro the Crown, 

4 Theſe kind of ſecondary taxes, however, we 
do not complain of, though we have no (hare in 
the laying or diſpoſing of them; but to pay imme» 
diate heavy taxes, in the laying, appropriation, 
and diſpoſition of which we have no part, and 
which perhaps we may know to be as unneceſſary as 
grievous, muſt ſeem hard meaſure to Engliſhmen, 
who cannot conceive, that by hazarding their lives 
and fortunes, in ſubduing and lettling new coun- 
aries, extending the dominion and encreaſing the 
commerce of their Mother: nation, they have for» 
feited the native rights of Britons, which they think 
110M M ought 
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ought rather to be given them as due to ſuch merit, 
if they had been before in a ſtate of ſlavery, 

4 Theſe, and ſuch kind of things as theſe, 1 
apprehend, will be thought and ſaid by the people, 
if the propoſed alteration of the Albany plan 
ſhould take place, Then the adminiſtration of 
the Board of Governors and Council, ſo appointed, 
not having any repreſentative body of the people 
to approve and unite in its meaſures, and conciliate 
the minds of the people to them, will probably be- 
come ſuſpected and odious; dangerous animoſities 
and feuds will ariſe between the Governors and Go- 
verned, and every thing go into confuſion, 

„ Perhaps I am too apprehenſive in this mat- 
ter; but having freely given my opinion and rea- 
ſons, your Excellency can judge better than I 
whether there be any weight in them, and the 
ſhortneſs of the time allowed me, will, I hope, in 
ſome degree, excuſe the imperfection of this ſcrawl. 
With the greateſt reſpect, and fidelity, I have 

the honour to be, your Excellency's moſt 
obedient, and moſt humble ſervant,” 


31 R, Boſton, Dec. 22, 1784. 
Since the converſation your Excellency was 
pleaſed to honour me with, on the ſubject of unit- 
ing the Colonies more intimately with Great Bri 
tain, by allowing them Repreſentatives in Parlia« 
ment, I have ſomething further conſidered that 

matter, and am of opinion, that ſuch gn vnien 


would 
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would be very acceptable to the Colonies, provided 
they had a reaſonable number of Repreſentatives 
allowed them; and that all the old Acts of Parlia* 
ment, reſtraining the trade or cramping the manu» 
factures of the Colonies, be at the ſame time re- 
pealed, and the Britiſh Subjects on this ſide the water 
put, in thoſe reſpects, on the ſame footing with thoſe 
in Great Britain, till the new Parliament, repre- 
ſenting the whole, ſhall think it for the intereſt of 
the whole to re-ena& ſome or all of them: It is 
not. that I imagine ſo many Repreſentatives will be 


allowed the Colonies, as to have any great weight. 
by their numbers; but I think there might be ſut- 
ficient to occaſion thoſe laws to be better and more 
impartially conſidered, and perhaps to overcome 
the private intereſt of a petty corporation, or of 
any particular ſet of artificers or traders in Eng- 
land, who heretofore ſeem, in ſome inſtances, to 
have been more regarded than all the Colonies, or 
than was conſiſtent with the general intereſt, or 

| beſt national good, I think too, that the govern- 
ment of the Colonies by a Parliament, in which 
they are fairly repreſented, would be vaſtly more 
agreeable to the people, than the method lately 
attempted to be introduced by Royal Inſtructions, 
as well as more agreeable to the nature of an Eng- 
liſh Conſtitution, and to Engliſh Liberty; and 
that ſuch laws as now ſeem to bear hard on the 
Colonies, would (when judged by ſuch a Parlia- 


ment for the beſt intereſt of the whole) be more 


cheartully ſubmitted to, and more ealily executed, 
M2 af ſhould 
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I ſhould hope tas; that by ſuch an union, the 
people of Great Britain and the people of the Co- 
lonies would learn to conſider themſelves, not as 
belonging to different Communities with different 
intereſts, but to one Community with one intereſt, 
which I imagine would contribute to ſtrengthen 
the whole, and greatly leflen the anger of future 
ſeparations. 

It is, I ſuppoſe, agreed to be the general in- 
tereſt of any ſtate, that its people be numerous 
and rich z men enow to fight in its defence, and 
enow to pay ſufficient taxes to defray the charge 1 
for theſe circumſtances tend to the ſecurity of the 
Kate, and its protection from foreign power : But 
it feemg not of ſo much impartance whether the 
Sghting be done by John or Themas, or the tax 
paid by William or Charles: The iron manufac+ 
ture employs angl enriches the Britiſh SubjeRs, but 
uu it of any importance to the ſtate, whether the 
manufacturers live at Birmingham or SheMeld, or 
both, ſince they are ill within its bounds, and 
their wealth and perſons at its command? Could 
the Goodwin Sande be laid dry by banks, and land 
equal to a large country thereby gained io England, 
and preſently filled with Engliſh inhabitants, would 
it be right to deprive ſuck inhabitants of the com- 
mon privileges enjoyed by ogher Engliſhmen, the 
right of yending their produce in the ſume ports, 
pr of making their own ſhoes, becauſe a merchaot, 
or a ſhoemaker, living on the old land, mighs 
fancy it mere for bis advantage to trade of = 

" 
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_ ſhoes for them? Would this be right, even iß the 
land were gained at the expence of the Kate? And 
would it not ſeem leſs right, if the charge and la- 
bour of gaining the additional territory to Britain 
had been borne by the ſettlers themſelves? And 
would not the hardſhip appear yet greater, if the 
people of the new country ſhould be allowed ng 
Repreſentatives in the Parliament enaQing ſuch 
 jmpoſitions? Now I look on the Colonies as fo 
many counties gained to Great Britain, and more 
advantageous to it than if they had been gained 
out of the ſea around its coaſts, and joined to its 
land: For, being in different climates, they af+ 
ford greater variety of produce, and materials for 
more manufactures; and being ſeparated by the 
ocean, they increaſe much more its ſhipping and 
ſeameny and ſince they are all included in the Britiſh 
Empire, which has only extended itſelf by their 
means z and the ſtrength and wealth of the parts 
is the ſtrength and wealth of the Whole what 
imports it to the general ſtate, whether a mer - 
chant, a ſmith, or à hatter, grow rich in Od or 
| New England? And If, through increaſe of 
people, two ſmiths arg wanted for one employed 
before, why may not the new ſmith be allowed to 
live and thrive in the New Country, as well as the 
od one in the Old In fine, why ſhould the coun · 
tenance of a ſtate be partially afforded to its 
people, unleſs it be moſt in favour of thoſe, wha 
have moſt merit? and if there be any difference, 
thoſe who have moſt contributed to enlarge Bri- 
| tain's 
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tain's empire and commerce, to increaſ® hey 
ſtrength, her wealth, and the numbers of her peo - 
ple, at the riſk of their own lives and private for« 
tunes, in new and ſtrange countries, methinks, 
ought rather to expect ſome preference, 

« With the greateſt reſpect and eſteem, I have 
dhe honour to be 

Your Excellency's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant," 
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APPEMDINYE 
No II, 


Extraft from a Treatiſe, entitled,“ Let- 
ter from a Merchant in London to 
bis Nephew in America,” written in 
1766, by Dr, Tucker, Dean of Glo- 
ceſter, and now republiſhed in a Book, 
entitled, ** Four Trafts on political 
and commercial Subjects. 


—P, 101, © « (IVE me leave to aſk you, young 

man, what it is you mean, by 
repeating to me ſo often, in every letter, the 
Spirit of the Conſtitution? I own, I do not much 
approve of this phraſe, becauſe its meaning is ſo 
vague and indeterminate, and becauſe it may be 
made to ferve all purpoſes alike, good or bad, 
And indeed, it has been my conſtant remark, that 
when men were at a loſs, for ſolid arguments, and 
matters of fact, in their political diſputes, they 
| then have recourſe to the ſpirit of the Conſtitu- 


2 tion, 
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tion, as to their laſt ſhift, and the only thing they 
had to fay, An American, for example, now 
inſiſts, that, according to the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution, he ought, not to be taxed ,withqut 
his own conſent, given. either by himſelf or by a 
repreſentative in Parliament, choſen by himſelf, 
Why ought he not? And doth the Conſtitution 
ſay in ſo many words, that. he ought not? Or 
doth it ſay, that every man either hath, or ought 
to have, or was intended to have, a vote for a 
member of Parliament? No, by no. means: the 
Conſtitution: ſays no ſuch thing But the ſpirit of 
it doth, and that is as good, perhaps. better— 
Very well j ſee then how the ſame ſpirit will pre- 
ſently wheel about, and aſſerr a doctrine quite re- 
pugnant to the claims and poſitions of you Ame- 
ricans. Magna Charta, for example, is the great 
foundation of Engliſh liberties, and the balls of 
the Engliſh Conſtitution, But, by the ſpirit of 
Magna Charta, all taxes laid on by Parliament, 
are conſtitutional legal taxes ; and taxes raiſed by 
the prerogative of the Crown, without the con- 
ſent of the Parliament, are illegal. Now remems 
ber, young man, that the late tax, of duties upon 
ſtamps, was Jaid on by Parliament; and theres 
fore, according to your own way of teaſpnings 
muſt have been à regular conſtitutions] legal 
tix Nay more, the principal end and intention 
of Magna Charta, as far as taxation is concerned, 
was to allert the authority and juriſdiftion of the 
three eſtates of the kingdom, in oppoſition to the 


tole prerogative of the King y fo that if you will 
now 
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ow pfead the ſpirit of Magna Charts, again 
he juriſdiction of Parliament, you will plead 
Magna Charta againſt itſelf.“ 

And in page 108, the fame author goes on as 
follows: „ What then is it, which you have 
next to offer? Oh1 4 The unreaſonableneſs, the 


e injuſtice and the etuelty of taxing a free people, 


* without petmitting them to have repreſenta- 
e tives of their own to anſwer for them, and to 


* maintain their fundamental rights and priv 
ſeges.“— Strange! that you did not diſcovet 
theſe bad things before Strange! that though. 


the Britiſh Parliament has been from the begin- 
hing, thus unreaſonable, thus unjuſt and cruel, 
towards you, by levying taxes on many comtno® 
dities outwards and inwards, nay, by laying an 
internal tax, the poſt tax for example, on the 
whole Britiſh empire in America, and what is till 
worſe, by making laws to affect your. property, 
your paper currency, and even to take away life 
itſelf, if you offend againſt them. Strange and 
unaccountable I ſay, that after you had ſuffered 
this ſo long, you ſhould not have been able to 
have diſcovered, that you were without repre« 
ſentutives in the Britiſh Parliament of your own 
electiag, till this enlightening tax upon paper 
opened your eyes, and what a plty it is that you 
have been ſlaves, and yet did not know that you 
were ſlaves witil now, 

« But let that pali-=for I always chuſe toconfute 
you in your own way, Now, if you mean any 


thing at all by the words unreaſonable, unjuſt, 
N and 
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and cruel, as uſed in this diſpute, you muſt mean; 
that the mother country deals worſe by you than by 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, and that ſbe denies 
certain conſtitutional - rights and privileges to you 
abroad, which we enjoy here at home, Now pray, 
what are theſe conſtitutional rights and, liberties 
which are refuſed to you ? Name them if you can, 
The things which you pretend to allege, are, 
the rights of voting for members of the Britiſh 
Parliament, and the liberty of chuſing your own 
repreſentatives.— But, ſurely, you will not dare to 
ſay, that we refuſe your votes when you come 
hither to offer them, and chuſe to poll, You 
cannot have the face to aſſert, that, on an elec- 
tion day, any difference is put, between the vote 
of a man born in America, and of one born here 


in england. Yet this you muſt alſert, and prove 


toe, before you can ſay any thing te the preſent 
purpoſe, Suppole therefore, that an American 
hath acquired a vote, as he legally may, and mas 
ny have done, In any of our clties of counties, 
rWwns or beruvghs z ſuppele that he is became a 
treeman or a treehulder here in England, On 
that tate uf the cale, prove If you can, that his 
vote was ever refuſed becaule he was born in 
America—prove this 1 tay, and then I will al- 
low, that your complaints are very juſt, and that 
you are indeed the much injured, the cruelly 
treated people you would make the world be» 
lieve. 

« But is this ſuppoſed refuſal the real cauſe of 
your complaint? Is this the grievance that calls 
ſo 
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ſo toudly for redreſs. Oh! no, you have no com- 
plaint of this ſort to make, but the eauſe of your 
complaint is this, that you live at too great a 


diſtance from the Mother-country, to be preſent 


at our Engliſh elections, and that in conſequence 
of this diſtance, the freedom of our towns, or the 
freeholds in our counties, as far as voting is con- 
eerned, are not worth attending to, It may be 
ſo, but pray conſider, if you yourſelves do chuſe 
to make it inconvenient for you to come and 
vote, by retiring into diſtant countries, What is 
| that to us, and why are we to be reproached, for 
committing a violation of the birthrights 
Engliſhmen, Which, if it be @ violation, is comms 
mitted only by yourſelver=Granting that the Cos 
lonles are unrepreſented in the Britiſh Parliament, 
granting that two millions of people In America 
have in this reſpe& ne ehelee ner electſen of their 
own, through the neeeffity of the caſt, und their 
diſtance from the place of eleftion, what would 
you infer from this eonveſfion, and Wherein can 
ſueh kind of toples ſuppert your eauſt / For know, 
young man, that not only two millions, which are 
the utmoſt that your exaggerated accounts can 
be ſwelled to, I ſay, not only two millions, but 
ſix millions at leath, of the inhabitants of Great 
\ Britain, are till unrepreſented in the Britiſh Par» 
liament, And this omiſſion ariſes not from the 
neceſſity of the caſe, not from conſulting intereſt 
and convenience, as with you, but from original 
ideas of Gothic vaſſalage, from various caſualties 


and accidents, from changes in the nature of pro- 
N 2 perty, 
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— Kam the alteration of tines and Elrewtns 
n 


yes; aud from & thouſand ther cauſes, Thus, 
tor Utkinple; in the great metrupolſe, and in Hy 
yy aber eltjet, landed properiy Tiblf hath ne 
reprefentatlve Ih Parliament « eapyheldsy and 
leafoholds of various kinds, have none Ihe wir; 
though of ever fo great a value. Myreanven In 
me WAL, Bulther Freedum gef Birthrights ner 

the fbrving of an apprenileeſhle, hall entitle a 
man de give his vote, theugh they Way enable 
Ulm de (44 up a trade, In er tawne, the moſt 
numerous, the maſt pepulevi and Revriſhing af 
Why, there are ne Freedoms of vetes of any ſort, 
but all de oper and none are Fepreſented, And 
buſides all thisy t is Well Known that the great 


e Company, which have fuch vaſt feule: = 


ments, and which diſpoſe of the fate of kings 
and kingdoms abroad, have det ſe meh 66 4 
fingle member, er even 4 fingle vote, gadirnes 6 
gompeny, to watch over their intereſts a+ hame, 
What likeviſe (ba}l we ſay, la regard to the pro · 
digious number of ſtogk-halders in our public 
funds? And may not their property, perhaps 
little ſhort af ove bundred willions Sterling, s much 
deſerve to be zepreſentsd, ip Parliament, as the 
ſcattered tawolbips or ſtraggling houſes of ſome 


of your provinces in America? Yet wo raiſe no 
commatione : we neither ring the alarm bell, nor 


ſound the trumpet z but ſubmit to be taxed 
without being repreſented, and taxed too, Jet me 
tell you, for your ſakes. Witneſs the additional 
duties an our lande, windows, hauſes : alſo on 

7 our 
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dur melt, booty ale; eyder; perry Wines, brug 
dy rum, eo, chacolate, tee: tes favs far tes 
fraying the enpenees ul the late War et forget 
Unt the gie vous Raip:duty leſelf; all was, yt 
we fubmſtted ty, When you Were, er ät leaft you 
pretended is be in great difkrel ; f@ thai neliher 
men, almett te the laſt drep of bled we eevld 
pill ner weney, is the laft pleee of eeln, wers 

lpared j but all Was granted aways all Wes my 
4 ſyerifiee, When you erled avi fur help AN 
the dvbt which we guniradivd os this sse sen, I 
ſy exifaerdinaty; 4 net 19 be paralleled in hilkaey, 
It \s 46 be Raped, for the ere of human fas 
ffs, that the returns Which you have made us, 
fur theſs ſueeeurs, and your * behaviour 
ward us, which perhaps is (till mere Gutracrs 
dinary; may net be paralleled like wife. 


„ ut 8s you Americans do not ehuſe te remem» 


per any thing which we have done for you, theugh 
we and our children (hall have cauſe to rememe 
ber is vill laieſk paſterity—let us come to the 
$0pic, which you yourſelves do wiſh to reſt your 
gauſe upon, and which you imagine to be the 
Theex anchor of your fate veſſel, © You are not 
« repreſented, and you are two millions, there- 
# fore you ought not to be taxed.” We are not 
repreſented, and we are ſix millions, therefore 
we ought not to be taxed, Which now, even 
in your own ſenſe of things, have moſt reaſon to 
complain? And which grievance, if it be a grie- 
vance, deſeryes firſt to be redreſſed? Be it there- 
fore ſuppoſed, that an augmentation ought to 
| tale 
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take place In our Houſe of Commons, In order 
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to repreſent In Parllament the prodigious num» 
bers of Brit{h ſubjefts hitherto unrepreſented. 
In this eaſe, the firſt thing to be done lu to ſettle 
the propeftion. And therefore, If two millions 
(the number of perſons actually repreſented ut 
preſent) require five hundred and fifty-elght re- 
preſentatives (which I think ls the number of our 
modern Houſe of Commons), How many will 
ſix millions require ?-"The anſwer is, that they 
will require one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy» 
four repreſentatives, Now this is the firſt atige 
mentation which is to be made to our liſt of par- 
liament men, And after this increaſe, we are to 
be furniſhed, by the ſame rule of proportion, with 

five hundred and fifty-eight more from the colo · 
nies. So that the total numbers will be Te 7e. 


ſand ſeven bundred and ninaty repreſentatives in 


parliament | A goodly number truly | and very 
proper for the diſpatch of buſineſs | Oh, the de- 


cency of ſuch an aſſembly | the wiſdom and gra» 
vity of two thouſand even hundred and ntety 


legiltart, il het together in 0h 00m! Whit 


MA. 


be cried ito imimedute execution © 


Extra} 


tie 1 


Extraft from a Pampblit, entitled, 

« The rightt of Great Britain 4%. 
=. ſorted againſi the claims of Ame» 
« rica; being an anſwer to the 


« declaration of the General Can. 
i. 


—P. 3.“ No maxim in policy is more univer- 

ſally admitted, than that a ſu- 
preme and uncontrollable power muſt exiſt ſome- 
where in every ſtate, This ultimate power, 
though juſtly dreaded and reprobated in the per- 
ſon of one man, is the firſt ſpring in every poli- 
tical ſociety, The great difference between the 
degrees of freedom in various governments, con» 
ſiſts merely in the manner of placing this neceſ- 
ſary diſcretionary power, In the Britiſh empire jt 


is veſted, where it is moſt ſafe, In King, Lord, 
and Commons, under the colleQive appellation of 


te legiſkture, The legilture u another nut 
ar the onftulan of the ut ud n ft th 


Nite el, The Appen I owe Hensche 


the fubjeRts of the tate, but if they refile obe. 


dience to the laws of the mem they play 
upon words, and are no longer ſubjets, but ke. 
bels. In vain have they affirmed; that they are 
the ſubſects of the kitg's prerogative, and not his 
ſubſects in his legiſlative quality 4 as the King 
with regard to his ſußſects in general, iy to by 


HE 


| 
| 
| 
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conſidered only In his executive eapacity, a8 the 
reat hereditary magiſtrate, who carries into ef- 
he the laws of 65 legillature, the only diſere - 
tionary and uncontrollable power In u free (tate, 
The diferetionary and uncontrollable authority 
of the Britiſh legiſlature being granted, their tight 
to tax all the ſubjefty of the Britiſh empire, can 
never be denied, Some ill-formed reaſoners in 
politics, have lately ſtarted an obſolete maxim, 
which has been ſeized with avidity by the Ame- 
ricans, * That the ſupteme power cannot take 
« from any one, any part of his property without 
« his conſent,” of in other words, that repreſetita- 
tion Is inſeparable from taxation, The Colonifts, 
ſay they, have no repreſentatives In Parliament, 
and therefore Parliament has no fight to tax the 
- Eolonles, Upon this principle, ſearce one In 
twenty»five, of the people of Great Britain, ls re- 
preſented, Out of more than ſeven millions, fewer 
than three hundred thouſand have an excluſive 
tight to chuſe members of Parliament 4 and there» 
fore, more than three times the number of the 
Americans, have an equal right with them, te 
diſpute the authority of the legiſlature to ſubje& 
them to taxes, The truth le, repreſentation never 
accompanied taxation in any. ſtate, The Ro- 
mans were a free nation, but the ſenate, that is 
the great body of the nobility, poſſeſſed ehe ſole 
right of taxing the poopie *, In this n 


* The (pirit of the Fnpliſh conſtitution will In vala be ſought 
for, lo the onRitailen « of ancient K me, 


the 
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the Houſe of Commons have an excluſive right 
of modifying and regulating the quantity of 
public ſupplies, and the manner of laying taxes. 
They decide upon what the legiſlature ought to 
recelve for the ſupport of the ſtate j but the Com» 
mons, by their own authority, cannot enforce 
the raiſing the ſupplies they vote, That privi- 
lege is inherent in the ſupreme and unaccount- 
able power, veſted in the three branches of the 
Legiſlature united, who are in fact the State, as 
the virtual repreſentatives of the whole Empire, 
and not the delegates of individuals. | 

« If repreſentation is virtual in Great Britain, 
why then is it not virtual in the Colonies? The 
people of the four northern Provinces, though 
they deny the fa in words, own it In thelr con» 
duct; near one third of the corporations In New 
England, chuſe no repreſentatives, to ſave the ex- 
pence of paying their deputies, They however 
own the right of thelr Aſſemblies, to Impoſe 
taxes, and to make laws to bind the whole 
community, as the repreſentatives of the whole 
Colony, The truth 1s, repreſentation has no 
more to do with the right of taxation, than with 
every other right exerciſed by the ſupreme and ſuper» 
intending power. It la interwoven with the very ef 
ſence of the leglſlatlve power, and is exerted by that 


powee for the neceſſary ſupport of the State ®, 
46 Why 


* 'This example of the corporations of New England which 
chuſe no repreſentatives, Arongly INluſtrates the 105 
which | have Rated, The taxes impoſed by the 2 

© 


N 
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„ Why it has been ſo generally received, as 6 
maxim, in this country, that taxation and tepre - 
ſentation are inſeparable, requires to be further 


explained, Men little acquainted with the Con- 
ſtitution, derive the opinion from thelr finding, 


thit it { the {ndiſputuble right of the Com. 


ill I U MA 


tary alds, ald otiginut lh tel How ll 


though they firſt beſtow theſe ſubſidies and aids, 
theit grants, 84 has been alteady obſerved, have 
no elfet, without the aſſent of the other two 


branches of the Legiſlature, - The common kes 


fon given for this exelyſlve privilege lu, that as 


the ſupplies are ralſed upon the body of the 
people, the people only ought to have the right 
of taxing themſelves, This argument would 
have been concluſive, If the Commons taxed 
none but thoſe by whoſe ſuffrages they obtain thelr 
ſeats In Parliament, But it has appeared, that 
more than ſeven millions of people, beſides the 
Peers, who are in poſſeſſion of ſo large a ſhare 


_— 
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the Province, are general oyer. the whole Province, and not 
impoſed ſolely on any particular diſtrict, Therepreſentatives 
of the other diſtricts, are therefore virtual repreſentatives of 
thoſe corporations which ſend none, becauſe they and their 
conſtituents are equally concerned In intereſt with the unre- 
preſented parts of the Province, 6 keep the taxes low ; and 
this is found ſo effeual a check againſt abuſe, that one third 
of the cqrtporations do not find it worth their while to ſend 
deputies, The ſame was the caſe anciently in England] for 
jt is well known, that many boroughs declined ſending Mem- 
bers to Parliament, in order to ſave the expence of paying 


heir deputies. 
f 
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of property in the kingdom, have no volce in 
the electlon of the Members who fit in the 
lower Houſe, The Commons therefore, and 


their conſtituents, not being the only perſone 
taxed, the former cannot poſſibly have the only 


Wight of nag 4nd mbdelng the Cipply, from 
tw ccc, ul 


they have It not from repreſentation, they moſt In 
fa derive It from the * and diſetetlonaty 
power, Which is repoſed In them, in eonuncklon 


with the two other branches of the Legiſlature, 
jt appears upon the Whole, that taxation Ia the 


reſult of the diſeretlonaty power, Which 1s placed 
In the hands of the Legiſlature, and exerted by 
them for the neceſſary ſupport of the State, 10 
this power, the whole empire muſt ſubmit, and 
conſequently no one of Its ſubjects can elalm any 
exemption, 

The counties palatine of Cheſter, Durham, 
and Lancaſter, were anciently in the ſame predicas 
ment with the Americans, on the article of taxa» 
tion, The Earl of Cheſter, and the biſhop of 
Durham, became, by preſcription and immemo- 
rial cultom, poſſeſſed of a kind of regal juriſdic- 
tion, within their reſpective territories, A ſimilar 
form of government, was eſtabliſhed by King 
Edward the Third, in the county of Lancaſter, 


„ It would requite too long a diſcuſſion to ſhow the ſallacy of 
this reaſoning, I believe it can be made very clear, that ju the 
feudal Governments, all aids or taxer, were made by the con- 
ſent of the people who paid them, and repreſentation was by 
degrees ſubſtituted in place of actual attendance to vote. 
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which was created by that prince In Favour of Hen - 
ry Plantagenet, whoſe helreſs carrled the ſame 
rights and privileges to John of Gaunt and his 
poſterity z but though the ſubordinate Sovereigns 
of theſe counties, could pardon treaſons, mur- 
ders, and felonies, though they appointed all 
judges, nominated all juſtices of the peace, 
though all writs and indictments ran in their 
names, as in other counties in that of the King, 
though all offences were ſaid to be done againſt 
their peace, and not as in other places contra 
pacem domini regis, though in ſhort they poſſeſſed 
excluſively, the whole internal government of 
their ſeveral counties, their /ubjeFs, if the ex- 
preſſion may be uſed, were © always bound by 
the acts and ſtatutes” of an aſſembly, in which 
they had no repreſentatives They were alſo 
te liable to all payments, rates, and ſubſidies 
granted by the Parliament of England.” 

« Theſe counties, it muſt be confeſſed, like the 
Americans, conſidered their being excluded from 
having repreſentatives, in an aſſembly by which 
they were taxed, a grievance, Accordingly the town 
and county of Cheſter, as far back as the 35th of 
Henry the Eighth, petitioned the-Legiſtature for 
the privilege of ſending Members to Parliament, 
and their requelt was granted by an expreſs ſta- 
tute, The county and city of Durham made a 
ſimilar application, and with the ſame ſucceſs, in 
the 25th of Charles the Second, Had the Ame- 
ricans, inſtead of flying to arms, ſubmitted the 
ſame ſuppoſed grievance, in a peaceuble and duti« 


ful 
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ful manner, to the Legiſlature, I can pereelve no 
reaſon why thelr requeſt ſhould be refuſed, Had 
they, like the county and elty of Cheſter, repre- 
ſented, that “ for lack of knights and burgeſſas 
„to repreſent them in the high Court of Parlia» 
« ment, they had been often times touched and 
« erjeved with acts and ſtatutes, made within 
* the ſaid Court, derogatory to their moſt 
„ancient juriſdictions, liberties, and privileges, 
« and prejudicial to their quietneſs, reſt, 
« peace ;“ this country would, I am perſuaded, 
have no objection to their being repreſented in 
our Parliament. 

« But the Colonies, though that circumſtance is 
only infinuated in the declaration, have uniformly 
affirmed, that granting the ſupremacy of Parlia- 
ment ſhould extend over the whole empire, yet 
that they themſelves have a right to an exemp- 
tion from taxes, either by the conceſſions of the 
Legiſlature, or by charters from the King. It 
ſeems incompatible with reaſon, ſay they, that the 
Colonies ſhould have internal legiſlatures of their 
own, poſſeſſing the authority of taxation, and that, 
notwithſtanding, the Britiſh Parliament ſhould re- 
tain its power of laying impoſts, The firſt of 
theſe aſſertions is not founded in truth, and the 
charters neither give, nor can give, any exemption 


from taxation.” 
CO —O —— — RN | 


It is unneceſſary to enter into a diſcuMon of ſe» 
veral queſtionable poſitions in theſe quotations, 
They are only here inſerted, to ſhow, that theſe 

7 diſtin» 
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— diſtinguiſhed writers conceived, that the right of 
Parliament to tax the zurepreſeuted part of Eng- 
land, ſtands exactly on the fame footing with 
their right to tax America. TI conceive, on the 
contrary, that I have ſufficiently explained, the 
important diſtinction there is, between the two 
caſes, a diſtinction to which a proper attention 
has not been given, and which conltitutes, in my 
apprehenſion, the true and effential merits of this 


orcat queſtion, 
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